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Objectives of Vocational Training 


By Boyp E. NELSON 


ultimate goal of vocational pro- 

grams is to build happy, useful, well 
integrated members of families and com- 
munities. The purpose is to prepare pu- 
pils to face facts as they exist in situations 
into which they will actually be placed. 
Broadly speaking, the vocational program 
might be weighted according to six divi- 
sions: 1. The formation of desirable work 
habits; 2. The development of social char- 
acter; 3. The implanting of general skills, 
interests and knowledge helpful in main- 
taining a home and business; 4. Explora- 
tion for vocational guidance; 5. Training 
in one or more specific trade skills; 6. 
Placement and follow up. 


\ S with any educational program, the 


Forming Desirable Work Habits 


In order to maintain and hold a job, 
work habits are more important than skills 
themselves. An employer will usually re- 
tain a worker who applies himself well. He 
will be given every opportunity of time and 
helpful supervision until the desired skill 
for a specific operation is attained. The 
possession of basic skill and knowledge, 
together with good references, will enable 
an applicant to obtain a position. Ability 
to adjust to the circumstances demanded of 
the job will enable him to keep it and will 
win promotions. 

Good work habits bring good references. 
They compensate for initial lack of skill in 
starting a new job. They are the factors 
which prevent lay-offs and win promotions. 
A person’s happiness and success as a 
tradesman, homemaker and citizen are de- 
pendent on the establishment of good work 
habits early in the vocational program. 


It is the overall work program which 
develops and fixes desirable habits. In a 
residential institution, the student’s duties 
in dormitory, household, and about the 
campus should be just as much a part of 
the vocational program as work in the 
shops. The habits gained in routine ac- 
tivity mean success or failure on a job as 
well as do habits gained in specific skill 
training. Consequently, guidance and 
grading should be extended to all pupil 
work effort if the vocational program is to 
achieve optimum results. 

Habits of co-operation, neatness, de- 
pendability, thoroughness, speed and in- 
itiative should share in every phase of the 
vocational program. Guidance to develop 
such qualities should apply to the attack, 
performance and completion of each work 
situation. It is often not so much a ques- 
tion of what is being done as how it is 
being done. These work habits may be 
chiefly formed at tasks not necessarily de- 
manding high degrees of skill. They 
should also largely determine one’s judg- 
ment as to a pupil’s vocational ability dur- 
ing training for a specific trade skill. 


The Development of Social Character 


Every individual must become part of a 
community. He and his family will be 
judged by his ability to become a good 
neighbor. He will go to work with his 
friends, co-operate with them on the job, 
and relax with them during leisure activi- 
ties. No matter what his skill, his work 
may receive little recognition, and his life 
will be dull unless he becomes a good fel- 
low among his associates. 

A man’s friends gain for him the recog- 
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nition which wins jobs, promotions and 
happiness. Winning friends depends on 
the individual’s ability to make adjustments 
of a social nature. Such adjustments re- 
quire early training in traits of friendli- 
ness, courtesy, co-operation, cheerfulness 
and in the general development of a well 
integrated outlook on one’s duties and re- 
lationships to desirable social groups. 

It is of little importance to be able to 
make a living if in turn one does not know 
how to live. The place and purpose of 
one’s labors in relation to home, neighbor- 
hood, community, state, church and the 
economic and social brotherhood of man, 
are important aspects of all vocational 
training. The design of the work curricu- 
lum of any school might do well to give 
due consideration to the placing of proper 
emphasis upon development of social char- 
acter. 

Physical and mental health are impor- 
tant in the development of desirable social 
traits or in any aspect of the training pro- 
gram. The vocational directors and in- 
structors should constantly be cognizant of 
their importance in pupil guidance. 


The Implanting of Helpful General 
Skills, Interests and Knowledge 


No satisfaction is greater than that 
gained by a homemaker who has a personal 
pride in his home and its furnishings and 
who participates actively in its mainte- 
nance. This personal joy arises from con- 
sumer knowledge and appreciation, and 
from ability to use common tools and ma- 
terials within the home and place of busi- 
ness. The pleasure derived from survey- 
ing the results of one’s own efforts or skill 
is rarely equalled. The man or woman 
whose hobby is found in his surroundings 
is indeed happy. He is a master of his en- 
vironment. A set of tools and skill in us- 
ing them are factors in achieving success- 
ful homelife. To have personal interest 
in the workmanship of a well papered 
room, a nicely painted cupboard, the cor- 
rect maintenance of plumbing and electri- 
cal fixtures, the repair of doors and furni- 
ture, and in the making of useful and deco- 
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rative household articles, makes life a great 
deal brighter. This interest in’ fine work. 
manship and general handiness extends to 
all activity—to personal improvement and 
to an appreciation of the basic principles 
and materials of successful home-making 
and business operation. 

Ability to purchase durable and well con. 
structed furnishings for a home or shop 
adds to personal satisfaction and also jn. 
creases interest in arranging and design. 
ing the home setting in the most attractive 
manner. The development of good taste 
in the selection and arrangement of fur. 
nishings or materials should be one of the 
objectives of the vocational program. Aside 
from the aesthetic and pleasurable values 
derived from such knowledge, and the in. 
fluence which it may have upon one’s total 
pattern of living, there is also the dollar 
and cents value. It is expensive and in- 
convenient to have to call a skilled work- 
man for every little repair necessary about 
a home. This may explain why John Doe, 
in spite of the added expenses of sickness 
and tough luck, was yet able to provide 
for his family and maintain as fine a home 
as any in the neighborhood, while John 
Dee had to move with his family to a less 
advantageous part of the city and became 
burdened with debts. It explains why 
Henry Roe kept his business going all 
through the depression while those about 
him failed. 


Exploration for Vocational Guidance 


One of the aims of any vocational pro- 
gram should be directed toward discovery. 
Occupational fields should be explored 
with the view of gaining insight into pupil 
skills and interests. Guidance might then 
be directed toward probable placement in 
trades and professions in which the pupil 
shows greatest promise of success. 

This part of the program demands the 
use of carefully kept records over a con- 
siderable period of time. Monthly work 
reports and confidential reports from teach- 
ers, supervisors and summer employers 
prove valuable guidance aids. The pupil’s 

(Continued on page 428) 
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Going to College 


By ArTuHUR B. Stmon 


Russell Chauvenet on his very sen- 
sible article concerning deaf people 
in college.* What he has written should 
encourage and guide those who wish to be 
candidates for higher education. 
However, there is one point that I should 
like to see mentioned. My experiences 
while attending several colleges and uni- 
versities have brought me to conclude that 
a deaf person should be careful in choos- 
ing the right institution for himself. 


(C Rael Charen o should go to 


Environment Is Important 


Aside from the obvious question as to 
the quality of the program that a deaf per- 
son must carry in order to reach his aim, 
whether it be art or biology, there is the 
problem of finding an environment which 
forms no barrier to his achievements. 

Environment, in this particular case, is 
what one finds in the size of the univer- 
sity, in the attitude of professors and stu- 
dents, in extra-curricular activities. Many 
readers at this point will wave this defini- 
tion away impatiently, with their claim 
that study at home by correspondence leads 
to the same purpose as attendance at a col- 
lege. They are right as long as a home 
study course involves subjects which do 
not necessitate laboratory work or activ- 
ities of a similar nature. 

However, there are some disadvantages 
in doing a “solo.” One cannot forget the 
old saying that “two minds are better than 
one.” A student can learn much more in 
meeting other minds and thus digging up 
sources of information which, otherwise, 
would not be available to him. 


Competition Is Stimulating 


There is also the stimulation one can 
obtain from the matching of intellect and 
ability (and very often wits also) against 
others in securing a passing mark or better. 


*Of Life and Deaf and College Days, VOLTA 


Review, December, 1943. 


These two factors can be of aid in interest- 
ing the student in a course and in inciting 
him to attack it with zest, thereupon mak- 
ing it easier (not so painful, should I rath- 
er say?) for him to absorb it. 

Now that I have, I hope, disposed of 
one objection, I can proceed with my 
definition of college environment. Let me 
illustrate it from my own history. Even 
as I stood before the high school principal 
to receive my diploma, I kept wondering 
what university I was going to choose. 

It was to be either a privately-endowed 
institution or the state-owned university, 
“A” and “B” respectively. I chose the 
latter because all the friends I had made 
in high school were planning to enter it. 
I thought of “A” as a howling wilderness 
because I knew no one there and had been 
told friendships there were not to be had 
for the asking, since the students were sup- 
posed to come from “the upper crust of 
society.” Furthermore, I was pledged to 
a fraternity at “B.” I had thought college 
worthless without such an honor, for I had 
been greatly influenced by the rosy pic- 
tures of college that novels and motion pic- 
tures- had painted for me during the “jazz 
age” when I was still very young. 


Large Classes Make Things Difficult 


It was not long before I discovered the 
mistake of my choice. “B” had at that 
time ten thousand students, but few pro- 
fessors and instructors in proportion. Some 
classes had as many as a thousand students 
at one time. Obviously, a deaf person 
could not expect help from an instructor 
who lectured at such a long distance. I 
spoke to several of the professors and 
found myself pitying them. They were so 
busy with their heavy schedules that they 
could not find time for the things that they 
would have liked to do. Because of this 
fact they could offer no guidance to me. 

It was inevitable that such large num- 
bers of students were seated alphabetically. 
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The consequence was that I got to know 
only those who sat on each side of me. 
Very often they took poor notes, but, for- 
tunately for me, there was an enterprising 
chap who paid students in each class to 
take transcripts of lectures in shorthand, 
on the theory that enough students would 
buy mimeographed copies to make such a 
business profitable. It was indeed con- 
venient for those who were too lazy to take 
notes or who cut classes. For one or two 
classes, however, I was forced to hire a 
student to take my place and take notes 
for me. 


I Decide to Change Colleges 


This lack of intimacy irritated me so that 
1 did lackadaisically in my first examina- 
tions. There and then I resolved to switch 
to “A,” the small college, upon completion 
of my freshman year. 

Because of my decision I had to depledge 
from my fraternity. Soon I found that 
without the backing of a social organiza- 
tion at a large university, one can seldom 
hope for social recognition or for opportu- 
nity to participate in campus life. A stu- 
dent can go to school and be so little im- 
bued with its spirit that, after his daily de- 
parture from the campus, he cannot even 
realize he is a college student. 

The schedules of my old friends were 
different from mine, and none of us could 
get together. I merely caught glimpses 
of them as we were being pushed by great 
crowds from one class to another. There- 
fore I was not too sad when I matriculated 
at “A” for my sophomore year. 


A Small College Is Better 


Almost immediately at “A,” I found new 
friends. Classes numbered seldom more 
than twenty or thirty students at a time, 
often less than fifteen. Professors and 
students alike entered into the spirit of in- 
timacy, and joined in gay, animated dis- 
cussions. Naturally, such a _ procedure 
made it hard for me to follow, but the in- 
formality made it easier for me to become 
acquainted with them, and I was able to 
seek professors in their off-hours and ex- 
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tract from them the luxury of talks illu. 
minating the material we were covering. 

I found the students delightful to know, 
and I could join heartily in the outside 
activities that went on on the campus. | 
think that the easy, informal atmosphere 
at “A” is produced by the fact that, during 
the greater part of the week, most of the 
students are on the campus, which is, in 
reality, a self-contained town, more or less 
shut away from the outside world, and so 
they learn to live together, and to know 
one another. 

I think it is clear now that a deaf person 
should take some thought as to the desir- 
ability of the college which he hopes to 
enter, and that a small institution is more 
practicable for him, or at least offers more 
assurance of hearty cooperation. A pre- 
induction visit to the campus may enable 
him to discern the lay of the land there. 
He should seek beforehand the professors 
whose courses he expects to take, and dis- 
cuss with them his problems. He should 
read carefully the catalogue of courses that 
are to be given and decide whether they 
are worth taking. 

It is true that there are some cases in 
which he can have no choice. Perhaps 
he would have if there were scholarships 
available for him, but this is another sub- 
ject which should be discussed fully at an- 
other time. 


Hours for Study and Hours for Play 


One may interrupt here to complain that 
I speak nothing of studying and to ask if 
I ever opened a book. Yes, more than 
once! I set for myself a tight schedule. 
I gave so many hours to study and so many 
to play. This is very important for a deaf 
person to keep in mind, if he wants to get 
the most out of college. 

Erratic hours of study serve no purpose; 
little if anything is accomplished. In a 
few hours of concentrated study one can 
dispose of the day’s work and then enter 
a poker game with a mind free from care. 
Mr. Chauvenet suggests wisely that deaf 
people take advantage of the hours made 

(Continued on page 424) 
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Lisbeth Long-frock* 


By Hans AANRUD 


Translated from the Norwegian by Laura E. PouLson 
Rephrased for Reading by the Deaf by Myra S. Doo.itTLe 


Lisbeth Long-frock, which will run serially for some months, is one of several stories that Mrs. 
Doolittle rephrased from time to time for her deaf son, now twenty-five years old. The editors hope 
that teachers and parents will give the story to deaf boys and girls and note their reactions. Letters 


of comment will be welcomed.—Eb. 


Chapter IV 
Taking the Animals to the Pasture 


(0) morning Lisbeth awoke very 


early. This was a few weeks after 

she had so sadly left Peer-out Castle. 
She had been sleeping in the small bed- 
room, which was built under the great 
stairway at Ho-el. She opened her eyes 
wide, and tried to think clearly. She was 
trembling and excited, for she knew that 
something wonderful was going to happen 
today. But she could not remember what 
it was. 

The only furniture in the little room was 
a bed, a chair, a stove, and a shelf with 
a mirror over it. The early sunlight shone 
into the room. It shone through a window 
high up in the wall over the bed. Its yel- 
low squares of light were reflected onto the 
floor near the small stove. The corner of 
one square was spread against the stove, 
and Lisbeth watched it as she lay in bed. 
At the very corner of the light, she saw 
something green and shiny. A wonder- 
fully fresh odor seemed to float through 
the room. 

She sniffed a little. Ah! Now she re- 
membered. She had decorated the room 
with fresh birch branches yesterday. It 
was spring outside, and everything was 
sprouting and starting to bloom. Today 
the calves could be let out of the cow-house. 
Today the small calves were to be named. 
Today she was to begin her work as a herd- 
girl at Ho-el Farm. 

A month had passed since she had come 
to Ho-el. Until now, she had been treated 
as a guest. She had walked around freely, 





“Permission to reprint this rephrased version of 
Lisbeth Long-frock has been given by Ginn and 
Company, publishers. 


and followed Kjer-sti here and there about 
the house. She had been permitted to 
grind the coffee, and to bring the small 
cakes out of the pantry for the afternoon 
coffee. She often had friendly talks with 
Kjer-sti. 

The sheep and the goats had already 
been let out of their houses, but Lisbeth 
did not yet have to care for them. It was 
early in the season and they could run 
about freely, except in the garden. Bear- 
hunter was the watchman there, to keep 
them out. There was nothing for Lisbeth 
to do in the cow-house, for the milk-maid 
and her helper did all the work there. Of 
course, later, she would have to learn to 
milk the cows, but she was still quite small. 
It was thought better to wait another year, 
until her hands became larger and stronger. 
Lisbeth tried to pull on her fingers to make 
them grow. She often asked the milk-maid, 
if she didn’t think that her hands had 
grown larger. 

Kjer-sti and Lisbeth both thought that 
she would have the care of Crook-horn. 
But that goat had grown so wild that she 
had to be held by the horns while the milk- 
maid milked her. In the goat-house, she 
would jump back and forth from one wall 
to the other. She would knock against the 
other goats and almost push them over. 
Lisbeth tried to milk her once but Crook- 
horn kicked so hard, that Lisbeth and the 
milk-pail flew in different directions. 

Crook-horn was so naughty that she 
would not roam over the meadows and 
graze quietly, as the other goats did when 
they were let out. No, indeed! She would 
stand by the cow-house all day long and 
bellow (moan), just like a cow. When 
the other goats and the cows came back in 
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the evening, they would be plump and well- 
fed, after grazing on the sweet grass all day. 
But Crook-horn would be still standing by 
the cow-house door, thin and hungry. 


The only task Lisbeth had to do, during 
that first month at Ho-el, was to keep her 
room neat and clean. She made her bed 
nicely every morning. On Saturdays, she 
washed the floor and shelf. Then she 
spread ju-ni-per (ever-green) branches all 
around, to make it smell sweet. Kjer-sti 
came in to look at her room one Saturday, 
and she said the little room looked much 
neater than the rooms of the girls in the 
south chamber (bed room). Lisbeth was 
very proud. 

But now things would be different. Kjer- 
sti told Lisbeth last night that she was to 
get up early in the morning and let the 
cows out of the cow-house. Later she was 
to take out the young calves that had been 
born in the cow-house during the winter. 
She was also to give them their names, 
which they were to keep as long as they 
lived at Ho-el. 


The next day she was to take a lunch 
box, and go into the forest, and keep watch 
over the sheep and goats all day long. For 
they could no longer run freely about the 
yard at home. Last night Lisbeth had 
stayed awake a long time, trying fo think 
of names for the calves. She would not 
call any of them “Bliross,” she knew that. 
For there could never be any other Bli-ross 
than their cow at Peer-out Castle. Lisbeth 
had finally fallen asleep, without finding 
any names for them. She was too tired 
to think of names. 

When she awoke in the morning, she 
thought that she had slept too late. She 
hoped not, for she had heard Kjer-sti say 
that she did not like to have the girls sleep 
late. Lisbeth did not wish to be late to- 
day, her first working day. She popped 
out of bed, and dressed quickly in her long 
frock. Then she hurriedly made her bed, 
and went through the hall-way and stood 
on the step outside. 


The sun had come up over the tops of the 
highest spruce trees, over the hills in the 
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east. The sunlight spread over the sidg 
of the valley. The sun-beams looked grep 
and gold in the dancing brooks that can, 
singing down from the hills. In even 
bush, the birds were chirping and flapping 
their wings. Everything seemed to be ful 
of joy and sunshine. The call of th 
cuckoo-bird could be heard far up on th 
hill among the birches. From the hillside, 
the shining dew-drops looked like tiny 
lighted windows reflecting the sun’s rays, 

There were also many different smells in 
the air today. There was the smell of th 
warm steaming earth, and the smell of buds 
and blossoms bursting forth. Above all 
was the lovely smell of newly sprouted 
birch trees everywhere. 

Lisbeth stood still on the step, and drew 
in deep breaths of the warm sweet air. She 
looked around at the farm buildings. Every. 
thing was very quiet and every door wa 
shut. 

There were many animals on Ho 
Farm, but now the only animal to be seen 
was Bear-hunter, the dog. He got up from 
the flat stone, where he was lying, sunning 
himself. He came over to her, and looked 
up into her face, and wagged his tail 
Lisbeth thought, “I must be the first one up 
today.” So she sat down on the step, with 
Bear-hunter beside her, to wait for the 
others. 

Soon she heard Kjer-sti Ho-el come out 
of her room into the kitchen. Kjer-sti 
rapped with a big stick on the ceiling, 
three times—to waken the girls in the south 
chamber. In a moment Lisbeth heard the 
girls jump out of bed. Then came the 
noise of shoes on the floor and girls walk 
ing around. 

Soon Kjer-sti came out of the house. 
She went over to the building where the 
men slept, to waken them. When she sa¥ 
Lisbeth, she exclaimed: 

“Are you up already, Lisbeth? What 4 
wide-awake little girl you are! I think you 
will be head milk-maid some day!” 

Lisbeth blushed deeply, to hear such 
praise as this. She looked down at the 
ground; but when the other girls came 
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down stairs, she felt quite proud that she 
had been up and dressed, first of all. 

Soon everyone and everything on the 
farm was awake. There was much to be 
done today, especially in the cow-house. 
The doors at both ends of the building were 
opened wide. Men and maids passed 
through, all the time. The cows could 
smell the warm spring air, and they 
stretched their nostrils. After the milking, 
Kjer-sti came in, and patted the neck of the 
bell-cow (leader of the herd). 

The bell-cow threw her head in the air, 
and bellowed loudly. The other cows pulled 
at their ropes and swung their tails and 
joined in the noise. It shook the whole 
house. Then, louder than all the rest, came 
the deep roar of the big bull. 

To Lisbeth, the time seemed to go very 
slowly. She wondered how the farm peo- 
ple could sit so long at the breakfast table, 
when there was so much to be done. She 
finished her meal quickly, and went out. 
Then she let the small animals (sheep and 
goats) out of their houses. Kjer-sti had 
said that she could. In a minute, they had 
scattered in every direction. They jumped 
around, as if they had gone crazy. Crook- 
horn went into the cow-house, but Lisbeth 
did not see her. 

All at once everything was still. From 
the house came the sound of a deep-toned 
bell. The animals had not heard that bell 
since they were shut up in the cow-house 
inthe autumn. Now they knew that they 
would soon be outside in the air. 

Now a procession came from the house. 
Kjer-sti came first, carrying the big cow. 
collar with the bell, which the bell-cow was 
to wear around her neck. Next came the 
milk-maid and her helper. Then came the 
girs who worked in the farm house, and 
then the farm hands (helpers) with big 
sticks which they passed out to everyone. 
Even Lisbeth got one. Last in the proces- 
sion was Bear-hunter, who did not want 
to miss anything that was going on. 

The procession came into the cow-house. 
Each person was given a task to perform 
(do). The milk-maid un-fastened the cows. 
lisbeth and the other girls took their big 
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sticks and stood by the door, to steer the 
cows through. The farm hands stood in 
the lane to guide the cows into the right 
path, and to separate those who fought 
with each other. They were going to pas- 
ture in the north meadow. Kjer-sti and 
Bear-hunter were to watch everything from 
the gate-way. 

Now Kjer-sti clasped the collar around 
the neck of the bell-cow, and untied the rope 
which held her. The cow swung slowly out 
of her stall, like a big ship out of its dock. 
She went slowly out the door, with her 
head high. The bell sounded once with 
each step—very softly. 

The next one to be let out was the big 
bull. He went out slowly. His horns were 
so high that they nearly touched the roof 
of the cow-house—and they were so wide, 
that they seemed to reach across the whole 
passage way. 

One by one, the other cows went out in 
their turn. There were Brindle, Goldie, 
Blackie, Darkie, Bonnie, Mooley and many 
others. 

Now the young cows and young bulls 
were let out. Their chains rattled, and 
their legs were so stiff that they often fell 
to their knees. They seemed to rush out 
all at once. Right after them came Crook- 
horn. She dashed swiftly through the door- 
way, much to Lisbeth’s surprise. 

As the animals came out into the lane, 
they lifted their heads and sniffed the 
sweet spring air. They became excited 
and kicked up their hind legs and jumped 
first this way and that way. The fences 
creaked, as the animals pushed against 
them. The people shouted and whacked 
their sticks. The big bull went round and 
round, like a big snow plow, clearing the 
way. 

At last the head milk-maid came forward 
and gave a call. The bell cow threw up 
her head and mooed loudly. She started 
to follow the milk-maid. Next came Brin- 
dle, then Crook-horn, holding up her head, 
to make herself as tall as possible. Brindle 
stretched out one of her hind legs and hit 
Crook-horn a blow on the head, that made 
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her see stars. The goat tossed her head, 
and went on as if nothing had happened. 

The milk-maid kept on calling. The cows 
followed her. Soon the whole herd was go- 
ing in full swing toward the north meadow. 
After a while, they reached the meadow, 
where they sprang about, in wild play. In 
a little while, they became more quiet. In 
two hours, they were grazing peacefully 
side by side. 

Then the farm people began to go home. 
Only the milk-maid was to stay and keep 
things in order and Lisbeth was to stay to 
help her. In a short while, Brindle decided 
that she should be the one to wear the bell. 
She sniffed and started to rush at the bell- 
cow. What a fight there was then! Pieces 
of ground flew in all directions. Soon a 
loud crack was heard, and one of Brindle’s 
horns was hanging down from her head. 
She shook her head until the blood 
splashed. Then she bellowed loudly and 
turned and ran toward the farm, as fast 
as her legs would carry her. She did not 
stop until she reached the cow-house door. 
Then she stood still and bellowed, as if she 
wanted to bring everyone on the farm to 
her aid. 

After dinner, the calves were let out. 
Lisbeth had finally named all of the calves, 
but she did not give the name of Bli-ross to 
any of them. 

Now, this is the way that the new calves 
were taken out of their pen, and made to 
cross the cow-house floor. A pail of milk 
was held out to each calf. They were so 
eager to get the milk, that they put their 
heads into the pails. The persons who 
were holding the pails, began to run, and 
the calves ran also. The pails were over 
their heads like hats. Outside the door, 
the pails were pulled off. There were the 
calves, out in the beautiful world. They 
were startled (frightened) at first, and 
looked around them. They began to back 
up, as if they had suddenly found them- 
selves at the top of a steep cliff. 

But soon they started to put one foot 
carefully forward, and then another and 
another. It was slow work, a step at a time. 
But at last they began to feel that the 
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ground was firm, out in this new place, 
They began to feel that they were out ina 
newer, larger cow-pen than they had ever 
been in before. It was surely a wonderful 
pen, and it did not seem to have any walls, 
Swish! Up went their tails! They scam. 
pered away like wild animals of the forest, 

Then a great race began in the big field, 
from fence to fence, this way and that way, 
crosswise and around and around. Lisbeth 
thought that it was all very funny. 

The animals ran off in all directions, 
In the evening, Lisbeth had to go to the 
farthest corners of the field to coax them 
back, one by one, with a pail of milk. Of 
course they did not know enough to go 
home. How could they? They had never 
been out in the field before, and they did 
not know where to go! 

On the evening of that first day, Lisbeth 
was lying in her little bed. She said her 
simple prayer, and then she stretched her. 
self out on the bed, knowing for the first 
time in her life what it felt like to be tired, 
through and through. 

How good it was to rest! What a day it 
had been! She could not understand where 
the day had gone. She wanted to think 
over all that had happened, but she was too 
drowsy (sleepy). It seemed all she could 
see were big horns, that plowed like a snow- 
plow through the herd of cows. Then she 
seemed to see Brindle, standing in her stall, 
with her head on one side, and a big band- 
age on her horn. In a moment Lisbeth was 
asleep. 

The next day Lisbeth started early for 
the forest. She had a lunch bag over her 
shoulder. The sheep and goats were all 
with her. All but Crook-horn. That stupid, 
stubborn goat had taken the road to the 
north meadow, where the cows were in 
pasture. 

The second day in the forest also seemed 
long to Lisbeth. Everything was so still. 
She had time to think about many things, 
about Jacob and her mother, and about 
Peer-out Castle. She cried a little bit too. 
For Lisbeth Long-frock was still only 4 
very small girl! 

(To be continued) 
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The Parents Talk It Over 


Extracts from Several of the Volta Bureau “Roundabout” Letters 


Reading to a Deaf Child 
[ proien I’ve now solved the reading 


problem. Lip reading was too tiring, 

so now David and I read a book to- 
gether. I follow the words with my finger, 
stop to explain new words and to laugh at 
funny things with him. He is not inter- 
ested in reading story books by himself, 
and this is the nearest “sharing reading ex- 
perience” I’ve been able to figure out. I 
look for humorous stories. We are now 
reading Freddy and the Ignoramus, by 
Walter R. Brooks, and will follow with 
Mary Poppins. Deaf children miss being 
read to. David reads aloud to me, stories 
from his very good arithmetic book. It is 
a Study Help Series—Study Arithmetics: 
Studebaker, Findley, Knight and Reed, pub- 
lished by Scott Foresman Co., New York. 
They come for each year, with work books, 


too. Mrs. J. L., New York 


Mrs. L., you have hit upon a very inter- 
esting thing. As you say, deaf children do 
miss being read to. They also miss shar- 
ing experiences; and reading to a deaf 
child in this way, while you sit beside him, 
may have unexpected results. If you are 
close enough, so your arms touch, he will 
get some of the vibration of your voice, 
even if his hand is not on your face, and 
through the vibration he will get rhythm 
and accent. I know of a case where a to- 
tally deaf person was able to correct her 
way of accenting certain words, simply 
through “feeling” another individual read 
aloud as they sat side by side on a couch, 
reading from the same book. 


H. M. 
A Nine-Year-Old with a Hearing Aid 


You asked about Don’s lip reading. He 
is a very good lip reader, but does not use 
it as much as he did before he acquired 
such a good hearing vocabulary. We try 
to talk to him from a little distance so that 


he can have more practice in lip reading, 
but he usually gets close to anyone else, and 
at school he uses his Aurex all the time, 
and hears well with it. 

His vocabulary and his understanding 
are startling. He knows the meaning of 
many words he cannot pronounce. He reads 
a lot and very rapidly, and is above 4th 
grade level. His daddy spends quite a bit 
of time reading and talking with him about 
current topics, out of door life, etc., in 
which he is much interested. He is begin- 
ning to enter more into general conversa- 
tion when company is here, especially if we 
relay the subject to him. 

He would love to listen to the radio, but 
cannot understand conversation, as the 
radio stars talk too fast and use too many 
phrases with which he is not familiar. 

I often think of what opportunities we 
would have missed had we not known just 
how to teach Don, whose hearing loss is 
severe. It is so much easier to teach a 
child if you begin when he is very young 
and keep it up from day to day. Because 
we have taught him so long, he comes 
nearer now to leading a normal life. He 
knows so much more simply through the 
things he has been taught and which he was 
too deaf to learn “by the way” as hearing 
children learn them. If we had waited, he 
would have been far behind his group. 

How tired I used to get of teaching day 
after day! It seemed that there was some- 
thing every minute that had to be taught 
or explained, and in such limited language! 
I remember how we used the Sears Cata- 
log to teach him the names of every day 
objects. It had such a variety of pictures, 
and there were so many things he could 
recognize and knew the use of and yet 
could not tell the name of, until we taught 
him the word either through lip reading 
or saying it close to his ear. 

_ TL hope we shall never regret not sending 
him away to school, but he has progressed 
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so well I don’t believe we shall. He has 
missed much, of course, but he has devel- 
oped in many ways, too, that he would 
otherwise have missed. When he is a little 
older we will send him to a good school 
to get some of the things he has not had 
at home. 

Of course, we could not have accom- 
plished so much without his hearing aid. 
I don’t know what we would do without it. 
It has helped his vocabulary and his speech 
so much. He can hear himself talk when 
he has it on, and it helps him to correct 
his own mistakes. He uses it constantly in 
school. 

I had the school janitor make a box and 
fasten it to Don’s desk to hold the little 
case, as he had knocked it off twice and 
broken it. The instrument has a very clear 
tone, and as Don does not hear high tones, 
the noises do not bother him as they would 
us if we heard them amplified. He even 
puts his instrument on at home when he 
does his written work. He says he can 
work better. I wonder if everyone knows 
these instruments can be insured. We spent 
about $30 on repairs before we learned 
about insurance, and it costs only $1.50 a 
year. If we were millionaires we could not 
spend enough money to get as much good 
as we have had from that instrument for 
which we paid $150. Just to see Don’s ex- 
pression when he hears every day noises— 
dogs barking, doorbell ringing, ice tinkling 
—is worth a million. 

I must tell you about a wonderful experi- 
ence we had not long ago. Don has been 
taking speech lessons from a regular teach- 
er of elocution and public speaking. In 
January she had a recital, and Don made 
a speech before an audience of about 100. 
At his public school, he said this speech 
again dressed as Uncle Sam, and before 
an audience of about 250. Both times he 
recited without an error, and with great 
poise. The principal of the school said 
there was not another child who could have 
done it or have made himself heard as well 
as Don did. Of course, we were very proud 
of him! He has learned two other speeches, 
with gestures and all. Now am I not good 
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at bragging? But I am proud of him, and 
grateful that he is able to do these things, 

Perhaps I should have said that when 
we first got the hearing aid, he wore it only 
a short time each day until he became ae. 
customed to it; also we had to teach him 
to adjust it, so as to be careful of loud 
noises which would hurt the ears. 

Mrs. K. C., ALABAMA. 


Teaching a Two-Year-Old at Home 
We finally decided that Dickie was deaf 


when he was about eighteen months old, 
We heard about the Volta Bureau and 
about the Tracy Clinic in California, and 
we wrote to the Volta Bureau for booklets 
and enrolled in the Tracy correspondence 
course. The Volta booklet, “Beginning 
Lip Reading at Home,” was a help. My 
mother-in-law has had experience as a kin- 
dergarten teacher, and she has been teach- 
ing Dickie, using the Tracy lessons and 
also her own knowledge of kindergarten 
work. 


Dickie, who is now two and a half, has 
thus acquired quite a lip reading vocabu- 
lary. He understands through lip reading 
such words as: hat, shoes, rubbers, ball, 
airplane, car, and other nouns, besides such 
commands as: drink your milk, sit down, 
run, walk, hop. He can match colors and 
pictures, do puzzles, and use much of the 
sense training material correctly, such as 
the wooden insets, etc. 


I spent a most interesting afternoon at 
the Lexington School for the Deaf, observ- 
ing the work and asking questions. Miss 
New was most helpful in explaining many 
things I did not understand. For instance, 
I did not know what “Picture Lotto” was, 
and she showed me how it is used for 
matching pictures and for lip reading, and 
told me it could be bought at most stores 
selling children’s toys. I bought this and 
also some puzzles she suggested. I found 
the puzzles too advanced for Dickie at this 
time, so have put them aside for future use. 

As to Dickie’s hearing, my doctor 
thought he was totally deaf and would not 
be able to use a hearing aid. However, a 
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few months ago, audiometer tests were 
given in our local school and my doctor 
introduced me to the state physician who 
was administering the tests. She (the state 
physician ) asked me to bring Dickie to 
school, and, after testing him, she seemed 
to think he had some slight hearing in his 
left ear. She suggested that I purchase a 
hearing tube, and I bought the Vibratube. 
] have been speaking to him through it, and 
am convinced that he hears something. He 
was already saying “mama” quite plainly, 
so I said that through the tube, and he re- 
peated it after me. He had such a funny 
expression on his face. He listens through 
the tube, and makes many more sounds 
than he did, although he does not say any 
other words plainly. However, I am keep- 
ing on with it, as I believe we shall get 
results. 


Mrs. M. C.. New York. 


From a Deaf College Graduate 


With all the interesting books and maga- 
zines crying to be read, I nearly always 
take time out to read the Votta REvIEw. 
I was much interested in a letter that ap- 
peared in the Parents Talk It Over last 
year, from the mother of a deaf girl in 
Mexico who was discussing future plans 
for her daughter in regard to college. May 
I say a word from my own experience? 

I am not entirely deaf, but I have been 
severely hard of hearing all my life. I 
am a graduate of Northwestern Academy, 
the old Chicago Normal School of Physical 
Education—now George Williams College. 
I have a B.A. from the University of Cali- 
fornia, and have taken one or more courses 
from six other American colleges or uni- 
versities. I also took a summer extension 
course in a Danish folk school under the 
auspices of the Russell Sage Foundation, 
so I feel that I have a background on which 
to form an opinion. 

Under no conditions, Mrs. U., should 
you send Barbara from private home in- 
struction to a large university. I have seen 
hearing persons react unfavorably to such 
a drastic transition, and it would be doubly 
difficult for a deaf person. Whatever high- 
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er education Barbara elects should be un- 
dertaken in a small school or college that 
specializes in individual development, such 
as Stephens College, Columbia, Mo. I have 
not been there myself, but we have all read 
about it and know its aims and procedure. 

Should Barbara have a classical educa- 
tion? Not unless she has a great personal 
desire for it. I believe most hearing young 
people would be better off if they learned 
to do some one thing well rather than 
learning a superficial amount about a lot 
of things. On the other hand, a hard of 
hearing child sometimes gets too much 
training in “doing some one thing well,” 
so there must be a balance. According to 
Miss Mildred Kennedy’s article on listen- 
ing to music, even listening must be pur- 
poseful, yet it must be fun, too. In seek- 
ing education for their deaf children be- 
yond the high school level, parents should 
keep that in mind. A well balanced person 
needs beth vocational training and an avo- 
cation, or hobby. 

The deaf or hard of hearing person 
should train intensively on some vocation 
in which his handicap will interfere as lit- 
tle as possible. In this training neither his 
family nor his teachers should give him 
any quarter. He should understand and 
fully recognize the fact that he is going 
out into a competitive world where, instead 
of expecting people to make allowances for 
his handicap, he must do better than others 
in order to hold his place. 

Of course, his interests must be consid- 
ered as well as his handicap, and his chosen 
work should be something according to his 
taste—anything from agriculture to plumb- 
ing, from dress designing to laboratory re- 
search. There must be personal interest, 
plus intensive training and insistence on 
the best quality of work attainable. If he 
is a first class riveter, his chances of a 
happy, useful life are better than if he is 
a second rate linotype operator or teacher. 

Besides a vocation, he should have some 
other form of self expression. Lucky is 
the hard of hearing or deaf person who 
can draw or paint; but in training for an 

(Continued on page 428) 
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The Auditory Outlook 


FOR THE HARD OF HEARING 








SOCIAL TECHNIQUE 


for the 
Submerged Tenth 


By FiLorence S. BERRYMAN 


in deafened have two major prob- 


lems: economic and social. The first 

is outside of my scope. It is in 
many far more capable hands, to judge 
from the Committee on Employment of 
the American Society for the Hard of 
Hearing, and various chapters’ efforts 
along the same lines, to say nothing of 
state rehabilitation agencies and similar 
organizations. 

Furthermore, when it comes to the cru- 
cial matter of keeping a roof over one’s 
head and making sure of the next meal, 
the deafened appear to be an intelligent 
and resourceful group. Of those with 
whom I am personally acquainted (who 
probably number less than a hundred) the 
great majority have interesting jobs at 
adequate salaries. Even this small num- 
ber might be regarded as a sort of index, 
like the Gallup Poll samplings. 


A Double Social Problem 


But the social life of the deafened does 
not appear to be so satisfactory. Where 
one person reveals his job difficulties in 
the pages of the Votta Review, ten per- 
sons express discontent with their social 
life. ‘Molly Mather’s Mail Box,” for in- 
stance, is a gold mine of revelations. Molly 
herself continues to be blithe and cheery; 
she has solved her social problems. She 
confided to me once that she knew more 
charming people than she could keep up 
with. 

But most of us, particularly we who 
haven’t a smidgin of hearing left, and have 


to hobble along on the shaky crutch of 
speech-reading, find we have all the social 
problems of the hearing, plus the colossal 
assortment bestowed upon us by deafness. 

As a former member of the hearing 
world, I recall the myriad headaches of 
society which bedevil the normal individ- 
ual. I’m sure these problems start in the 
cradle and follow one to the grave. Their 
universal character is evident from the 
enormous popularity of such books as 
“How to Win Friends and Influence Peo- 
ple” and the longevity of such comic strips 
as “Keeping Up with the Joneses,” which 
has become a classic of sorts. 


The Impulse Toward Solitude 


Everyone of us knows innumerable peo- 
ple who appear to be younger, handsomer, 
more intelligent, keener witted and more 
charming than one’s self. In many in- 
stances, this is probably an hallucination. 
But it haunts the deafened particularly. 
When I find myself in a group of com- 
parative strangers, all of whom except me 
are entering with ease and grace into the 
conversation, it seems to me that the great- 
est gift man has, is*the ability to com- 
municate with his fellow-man. Undoubt- 
edly, nearly all of us who have once en- 
joyed such ability, develop a super-duper 
inferiority complex when our chief me- 
dium of communication is snatched from 
us. 

Our first inclination is to sneak off into 
solitude. Certainly my initial impulse was 
to do so. My hearing loss suddenly began 
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to be noticeable when I was a sophomore 
at a university. For several years I had 
been part of a gay young crowd who had 
frequent dances and other dates, and gave 
house-parties and similar festivities. There 
was no place in such a group for a girl 
who had “suffered a sea change” into 
something not rich but strange. At least, 
that was the attitude of most of my com- 
panions. I never held it against them. 
Even at that age, I recognized that the 
young do not want to consort with the 
physically unfit and the unhappy. Why 
should they? They will have troubles of 
their own soon enough. 

But slinking away from human society 
as though I were a sheep-killing dog, to 
spend my evenings at the movies or in a 
comfortable chair by a reading lamp, was 
not a satisfactory solution. 

My father, a sentimental and soft-heart- 
ed man, said: 

“Tet Florence alone. 
what she wants.” 


A Technique That Paid Dividends 


But my mother, realistic and more aware 
of my essentially gregarious nature, knew 
I would not be content to live a hermit’s 
life. So she “got tough.” She did not 
bemoan my failing ears, nor sympathize 
with my sad lot. She tongue-lashed me 
into sticking to college, and into accepting 
all invitations which came my way. Nor 
was I allowed to tiptoe upstairs when 
guests came to our house, which was fre- 
quently. I was “invited down” in no 
uncertain terms, but not merely to sit de- 
jectedly on the outskirts of the conversa- 
tion. Mother threw conversational bones 
to me, so to speak, saw to it that I was 
apprised of topics under discussion; and 
she definitely expected me to add my two 
cents’ worth. She also kept an ear cocked 
at my voice, which she was determined 
to keep reasonably normal. For she felt 
that a disagreeable monotone or erratic 
intonations would do much to sabotage 
anyone’s social life. 

This comparatively aggressive technique 
made my first half dozen years as a deaf 
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person (yes, years, not months) hard ones, 
Finishing college was a joyless chore, and 
I recall that period without a trace of nos. 
talgia. But the struggle was worth while. 
At its completion, I had a lot of assorted 
information, a sheepskin and one of the 
senior prizes, as well as a few good friends 
in the women’s fraternity of which I had 
become a member, and a temporary but 
interesting summer job, thanks to one of 
my professors. 

The work I did on this job fetched me 
an offer from another employer, a woman. 
I joined the staff of an art organization 
she directed, where I am still working. 
She unwittingly abetted my mother in pro- 
moting the “sink or swim” method of get- 
ting me into circulation. I had not been 
in the new position two months, before 
we put on view at the National Museum a 
large exhibition of early American minia- 
ture paintings and silverware. A represen- 
tative of a women’s club asked my em- 
ployer to give them a talk on the show. 
She hadn’t time to bother with this, she 
told me later, but had promised that | 
would do it. I was horrified. 

“I’ve never spoken in public in my life!” 

“Then it is high time for you to get 
started,” she said with an air of finality, 


Public Speaking Helps Aplomb 


I’m sure most young people are terrified 
at the prospect of facing an audience and 
trying to entertain or instruct it. I think 
I was in an even worse mental state because 
of my hearing loss. But pride impelled 
me to go to the luncheon, to make a pre- 
tense of eating it (even though the menu 
seemed to comprise only dust and ashes) 
and to hope to stay on my feet for twenty 
minutes. 

Once started, however, I was so en- 
chanted with the dainty little paintings 
and the Paul Revere tea sets and such, 
with their blue fire-skins and soft lustre, 
that I forgot my fears and extolled their 
charm for forty-five minutes, to some sixty 
club women. 

I’ve given many a club talk since then, 
and recommend public speaking for the 
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deafened. It does much to dispel the aver- 
age hearing person’s private conviction 
that we are mental defectives. It is hardly 
necessary to add that I refer to good pub- 
lic speaking. Platforms are already crowd- 
ed with the dull, the repetitious and the 
scholarly-but-dry. Normal hearing has 
nothing to do with what one says—except 
in the case of debates, clever repartée and 
follow-up remarks. (We have to forego 
those.) I’ve seen many a speaker in action 
in Washington, whose ears were acute 
enough to hear a pin drop in Chungking, 
yet who couldn’t keep the glaze of sleep 
from the eyes of his audience. 

Naturally, I’ve ascertained this only 
from the remarks of friends, or the som- 
nolent expressions of the listeners. To me, 
all speakers appear wonderful, full of con- 
fidence and verve, just as all conversations 
of hearing people seem to be compounded 
of sparkling wit and charm. It’s a delusion 
I can’t kill. 

Not long ago, for instance, I attended 
a banquet of art organizations, following 
which an authority gave a lecture on some 
such esoteric subject as “Musical Instru- 
ments of the Prehistoric Araucanians.” 
For all I got out of it, they may have 
played on combs and tissue paper. As the 
speaker went on and on, my right-hand 
table companion, a New York gallery di- 
rector, probably noticed that I felt I was 
being deprived of pearls of wisdom, for 
suddenly he scribbled on the back of his 
menu, 

“You're not missing anything but a little 
sleep.” 


The First Years Are the Hardest 


During the early years of deafness previ- 
ously mentioned, when I was completing 
college and starting to work, I was en- 
gaged in turning a thin skin into a rhi- 
noceros hide, which is the reason why 
those were “tough years.” This metamor- 
phosis is absolutely essential, if one is to 
meet the world on its terms. We can’t 
make it meet us on our terms, because we 
are a minority. And so long as we make 
ourselves a part of the crowd, we are 
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going to suffer occasional scalding humilia- 
tions because of our deafness. 

Now it probably seems paradoxical for 
me to admit feeling humiliated, when I 
have just mentioned growing a tough spirit- 
ual hide. But it is not really a paradox. 
None of us, with any sensitivity, can escape 
a sense of personal depression, when we 
have some unhappy experience, due not 
to our faults, but to our auditory misfor- 
tunes. In our early days, we may despair 
so completely that we say to ourselves, “I 
won't expose myself to that sort of treat- 
ment any more. I’m through!” But when 
we become “toughened,” we will accept 
these social trials as merely a part of the 
inescapable hazards of deafness. 


Don’t Be Too Aggressive 


However, while we should learn to take 
rebuffs in our stride, we should be wary 
of earning them. I think we should be 
socially receptive, rather than socially ag- 
gressive. We should meet the public half- 
way, or perhaps a little less than half-way. 
(I must reiterate that I am talking of the 
totally deafened, not the hard-of-hearing 
who are practically normalized by wearing 
hearing aids.) We shall get nowhere by 
barging into groups which may not want 
us, and which, robbed of the initiative, 
may react with ill-concealed hostility rather 
than with the cooperation we must have. 

I go on the assumption that as social 
material, I am inferior to every hearing 
person I meet. Consequently, I am never 
the first to issue an invitation. (Often, of 
course, after meeting one of these godlike 
creatures, the auditorially normal, I dis- 
cover that he or she is a consummate bore, 
and it is necessary to wriggle out of the 
acquaintance as politely as possible.) 

And where, some readers may wonder, 
have I gotten this “inferiority complex?” 
Well, it is no longer wholly that. It is 
merely a realistic attitude, which has grown 
from numerous contacts which reveal the 
fact that most people instinctively “look 
down” on someone. Occasional articles 
in the Votta Review, for instance, have 
indicated that certain hard-of-hearing peo- 
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ple subconsciously feel superior to the 
totally deafened. And I haven’t a doubt 
that the latter in turn feel superior to others 
whom they consider less intelligent or at- 
tractive than themselves. This attitude is 
not a praiseworthy one, but we might as 
well recognize that it is widespread. Hence, 
it is “a fact, not a theory, which confronts 
us.”” Consequently, it is human nature for 
the normally-hearing to have a slightly 
patronizing attitude to a previously un- 
known deafened person. It seems logical, 
therefore, to assume that they will have it, 
and to let them take the initiative in pursu- 
ing acquaintance. Hence my rule of being 
receptive rather than aggressive. 


‘““Mixing” Develops a Spiritual Patina 


In addition to this rule I have one other. 
When I get an invitation to some glittering 
blow-out that I know will be a mass of 
strangers, my first reaction is, “Oh, dear! 
I don’t think I'll enjoy that.” Then I say 
to myself, “Well, if you could hear, you'd 
be tickled pink to go, wouldn’t you?” If 
the answer is yes, I accept, because I 
firmly believe we acquire a sort of spirit- 
ual patina from mixing with our fellow- 
men, and that if the benefits are not always 
apparent or direct, nevertheless, they are 
there. 

But I must qualify this last statement 
by saying that if one does not believe this, 
then one should cut social contacts to a 
minimum, and be a lone wolf. In fact, 
the point I am endeavoring to make with 
all this discussion, is that the individual 
should follow his natural bent as revealed 
before deafness overtook him. In other 
words, deafness radically changes the cir- 
cumstances of our lives, but it does not 
change our essential natures. Hence, we 
should try to give these an opportunity to 
develop along their predestined lines, de- 
spite the accident of hearing loss. 

And here is where our family and 
friends must help. Deafness is a disaster 
of no little magnitude, and few of us can 
escape being emotionally crushed when it 
overtakes us early in our lives. Hence, 
few of us can pull ourselves up by our own 
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bootstraps. But sympathetic, discerning 
and realistic people close to us can make 
all the difference in the world, as to how 
we are going to solve our problems. As 
I made clear at the beginning of this ar. 
ticle, I take no credit whatsoever for my 
present enjoyment of social contacts. My 
mother was chiefly responsible, and of 
course my father added incalculably, as 
did other relatives and friends. 

The fact that the handicapped individ. 
ual seldom wins out alone is emphasized 
by the present extensive literature about 
our wounded who are returning from the 
battle fronts. These young men were 
heroic enough to rush into battle, facing 
immediate death. But the manner in 
which their parents, wives and sweethearts 
greet and deal with them when they return 
home minus limbs, eyesight or other facul- 
ties can make or break them. This fact 
is widely recognized by the Red Cross and 
other rehabilitation organizations. 

We must hope that the majority of these 
young men will receive the needed aid, 
both material and psychological, from their 
associates, just as I hope that the majority 
of us with hearing disabilities, will be 
treated right by those with whom we come 
in contact. 

But finally reoriented, we must stand on 
our own two feet as much as possible. One 
aspect of standing on them, is to return 
social obligations. The mere mention of 
this is probably superfluous. For every 
civilized person agrees that if one accepts 
invitations, naturally one will in turn ex- 
tend hospitality. Any woman who can 
afford $1.50 for a china tea set at the 
dime stores, can be a hostess. If a man 
is married, his wife will see to it that he 
is a host now and then. If he is a bachelor 
in modest circumstances, he can at least 
express appreciation by sending an occa- 
sional gardenia to women who have in- 
vited him to dine. 

Poverty is no excuse for failing to 
entertain, if one is a degree removed from 
the gutter. I heard some years ago, of a 
hobo whose permanent residence was a 

(Continued on page 426) 
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The Service Club 











certain day in 1917 when I met an 

attack of spinal meningitis instead of 
the Germans I expected, and lost. I’d rath- 
er have met the Germans.” 

A young man wrote the above paragraph 
exactly twenty years ago. 

“I was just 19,” he went on. “Life, I 
felt, had deceived me. I was bitter and re- 
bellious. I had been brought up in a re- 
ligious atmosphere, and felt now that for 
some mysterious reason God had turned 
against me. And if that were true, why 
try? No use fighting when God is on the 
other side!” 

By the time he was ready to write about 
his experience, however, he had been given 
the type of help that the Army and the 
Navy are offering today to the men and 
women whose hearing has been lost or 
damaged. 


FY estat not heard a syllable since a 


“The factor which served more than any 
other to put me on my feet again,” he said, 
“was my introduction to lip reading. Lip 
reading is the deaf man’s ‘open sesame’ to 
life. I do not care how badly you can read 
the lips—and there are as many grades of 
lip readers as characters in the Chinese 
alphabet—lip reading will be good for you. 
If it merely makes it possible for you to 
understand the commonest expressions, or 
the easiest mouths—if you can make out 
only ‘Good morning’ and ‘Good evening,’ 
and an occasional ‘I am glad to see you — 
you have gained something priceless. You 
feel yourself again a part of the world you 
thought to have lost. You experience anew 
the glow which only the spoken word of a 
friend can give. And to the average lip 
reader comes a renewed sense of power 
and confidence.” 


That was what he wrote twenty years 
ago.” And at the end of his story he quot- 
ed the old motto: “Beware what you set 
your heart upon, for it surely shall be 
yours.” 

“Shall be,” he concluded. “It is a prom- 
ise.” 

A few weeks ago, when the Vota Re- 
viEW began planning to establish this de- 
partment for “Service” men and’ women, 
the editor asked that veteran of the last war 
to bring his story up to date, and here it is. 


LIFE CAN BE FULL AND 
SATISFYING 


I lost all my hearing at age nineteen in 
World War I. Perhaps my story should 
begin with what I am doing now at age 
forty-five. I am an associate editor in a 
large medical publishing house and have 
editorial charge of two widely circulated 
medical journals. Working with the com- 
pany’s vice-president, I plan the various 
issues, conduct an extensive correspondence 
with prospective contributors, edit their 
manuscripts and see the issues through the 
press. On the side I make critical reviews 
of medical textbooks offered by aspiring 
authors. 


The work involves considerable com- 
munication with my associates. Lip read- 
ing usually serves the purpose, although 
occasionally difficult names must be writ- 
ten down. On the whole my office rela- 
tionships are most congenial, and I enjoy 
the office amentities as much as anyone. 
After eighteen years with the same com- 
pany, my deafness is of course taken for 





*“Confessions of an A.B.,”" VouTa REvIEw, Aug., 
1924, page 337. 
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granted, and it never has been the source 
of much embarrassment. 


The Period of Adjustment 


Before I go into my family history, per- 
haps a few words about the period of ad- 
justment after losing my hearing would be 
appropriate. The first few months were 
leavened by a belief that somehow my 
hearing would be restored. The realization 
that it would-not came gradually, and then 
before I had time to brood over it too 
much I found myself studying lip reading 
under Veterans Bureau auspices. The ex- 
perience actually was fun. It opened new 
fields, it was being back in school again, 
with its constant challenge to intellectual 
curiosity and mechanical skill. When I fin- 
ished one course I took another, then a 
third, and by that time could occasionally 
win one of the “spell-downs” that enlivened 
the instruction. When the opportunity was 
offered to take a “postgraduate” course in 
an advanced school I accepted with alacri- 
ty. Here a course in lip reading was fol- 
lowed by one in teaching lip reading, and 
presently I found myself conducting classes 
in the art, with other ex-service men among 
my pupils. 

All this did something to me, but it is a 
little difficult to say just what. I know that 
life was beginning to seem pleasant and 
worth while, and a challenging adventure. 
I know that people again were interesting 
and stimulating, probably because I had 
found a means of contact with them. My 
lip reading teachers had constantly tried 
to instill in us a belief that we could and 
would rise above our disability, that it was 
trivial compared with the noble qualities 
we had to offset it. The leaven was work- 
ing, for I began to believe them! 


Returning to College 


Some of my lip reading school friends 
convinced me that I ought to resume the 
college career which had been interrupted 
by the war. Bolstered by the new-found 
confidence I matriculated at a large univer- 
sity. Of course in the three intervening 
years before graduation I did miss consid- 
erable of what is known as “college life.” 
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but I got the instruction and probably as 
much fun as was good for me, and gradu. 
ated with honors. 

After several false starts I secured a posi- 
tion with my present employers on a “trial” 
basis, which was soon made _ permanent, 
When the first raise came I persuaded a 
nice-looking Southern girl with normal 
hearing to share it with me, and we have 
been sharing ever since. We bought a 
small house in the suburbs which we still 
occupy, although lately we have been look- 
ing for something larger. Two boys, one 
now sixteen and as tall as his dad, and the 
other twelve, were taken into the partner- 
ship early. They seem to be decent chaps 
and of course, since my deafness is not the 
hereditary type, they have perfect hearing. 
Both boys are honor students in school 
and, until his high school work forced him 
to curtail his activities, the older one was 
a leader in the Boy Scouts. 

Our home life is that of any normal 
American family. The boys and _ their 
mother talk to me freely, always using 
their voices naturally. We have a piano 
and both boys play. We are old-fashioned 
enough to say grace at meals, and we try 
to keep the conversational ball rolling. We 
go together to church and Sunday School, 
where Junior is an usher, my wife is a 
teacher, and I am recording secretary and 
a committeeman in the Scout troop. 


Society Is Still Enjoyable 


No one, least of all the writer, would 
claim that deafness is a social asset. We 
deafened are not destined to shine at so- 
cial functions, but that need not deter us 
from attending them, enjoying them, and 
making our hosts glad they invited us. My 
wife and I entertain and are entertained 
rather frequently. We both like bridge, at 
which we can give a fair account of our- 
selves, and bridge is usually the main item 
on any program. For the dinner inter- 
ludes I always try to have a bit of special 
news or a story—not too stale—for general 
consumption, but otherwise confine my 
conversation to my partner without at- 
attempting to follow the group chit-chat. 
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In the early years I was an active work- 
ing member in the local society for the hard 
of hearing and in the course of time was 
honored with several offices. I know that 
what I gave in effort was nothing compared 
to what I received in good times, in friend- 
ship, in the wonderful feeling of belong- 
ing and doing. 

All in all, this life without hearing is 
not a bad life. It is not what one would 
choose deliberately, but it can be full and 
satisfying. Some things are denied—the 
telephone, music, the radio and the lilting 
cadence of the spoken voice. In the grand 
scheme of living, however, these prove to 
be relatively unimportant. The moving 
panorama of our world, immediate and re- 
mote, is always of absorbing interest to the 
inquisitive eye and mind. The grass-car- 
peted golf course, the lush Victory garden, 
the rolling tree-studded hills and the green 
valleys dotted with white farm houses are 
just as beautiful to the nonhearing as to 
the hearing. Love, friendship and respect 
are not denied—in fact, they may bloom 
even more abundantly. Success is possible. 
as demonstrated by thousands of hard of 
hearing and deafened persons who hold re- 
sponsible positions in many lines of effort. 

Yes, life can be as zestful and as satis- 
fying for the deaf as for the hearing, and 
I think the recipe is the same in either case. 
Proper preparation, confidence in one’s 
self, hard work and a constant trust and 
interest in one’s associates will make life, 
if not a bed of roses, at least something 
quite tolerable and sweet. 


* * * 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR TODAY 


Splendid provisions have been made for 
the men (and the women, too) in the 
armed forces of our present war, whose 
hearing has been lost or impaired. At three 
widely separated Army hospitals, in Cali- 
fornia, Oklahoma, and Pennsylvania, there 
are centers where lip reading is taught, 
hearing aids are fitted, and plans are made 
for the patient’s return to civilian life and 
participation in the affairs of the home 
community. A similar program for the 
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Navy is just getting under way at a hos- 
pital in Philadelphia. 

Stories about some of the lip reading 
work in the hospitals have appeared in the 
Votta Review. Here is information about 
the hearing aid program, from War Depart- 
ment Circular No. 81: 

1. Hearing aids will be furnished by 
the Medical Department to personnel in ac- 
tive military service who are suffering from 
hearing defects that preclude the perform- 
ance of military duty, regardless of line of 
duty status, when examination shows that 
such aids will materially improve the hear- 
ing of the individuals concerned. 

2. Every case in which the impairment 
of hearing shows a true loss in the better 
ear of 30 decibels of hearing within the 
conversational range (256-2048 db) or a 
loss of 3/15 or below to whispered voice, 
when an audiometer is not available, in a 
case of stationary or progressive deafness 
free from acute inflammatory aural disease, 
will be transferred in accordance with exist- 
ing regulations to a hospital designated for 
the rehabilitation of the deaf at the earliest 
practicable date. 

3. Prescribing and fitting of hearing 
aids will be limited to the Deshon General 
Hospital, Butler, Pa., Borden General Hos- 
pital, Chickasha, Okla., and the Hoff Gen- 
eral Hospital, Santa Barbara, Calif., and to 
hospitals which subsequently may be desig- 
nated, and, in exceptional instances, to 
those general hospitals where cases are un- 
der treatment which cannot be transferred 
safely to a designated hospital. 

4. Hearing aids will be purchased with 
the approval of the commanding officer of 
the general hospital in which the patient is 
registered. 

5. Repairs and additional batteries for 
hearing aids for individuals in the active 
military service are properly chargeable to 
Medical Department funds, and may be 
procured in the same manner as other 
medical supplies. 


* * * 
It is to the patients in the military hos- 


pitals, and those who have been discharged, 
that the Votta REviEw is dedicating The 
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Service Club. We hope to publish many 
contributions from and for them, and are 
glad to lead off with one from Hoff Hos- 
pital, Santa Barbara, California. 


FUN IN BEING HARD OF HEARING 
By Corporat Rosert C. STITT 
Illustrated by SAUL KESSLER 


Believe it or not, there’s a certain amount 
of fun in having loss of hearing. I always 
believe in looking upon the cheerful side 
of things, and when you do that, you sort 
of forget the dark side. 

A couple of weeks ago while in Santa 
Barbara on pass, I dropped into one of 
the better class of bars for a glass of beer. 
I sat at the bar; in front of me was a large 
mirror. There were no other customers in 
the place except for two women at a table 
behind the bar. I could see their lips very 
well. Suddenly one of the girls leaned 
over to her companion and said, “I wonder 
if that soldier would try to get acquainted 
with us?” I turned around and said, 
“Lady, if I hadn’t already had a date, I 
probably would.” You should have seen 
the look of surprise and embarrassment on 
their faces. They wanted to know how I 
knew, so I explained that I could read 
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lips; and I also warned them to be n oF 
careful in what they said in the future, 


quite a few fellows here could read ips. 
Last Saturday I went into town agaifl 


wearing my hearing aid which I had ju 
gotten a few days before. I had my bal 
teries in a leather container attached to 

belt, and it made quite a bulge under m 
blouse. Several times various soldie 
called to me, “Hey, Joe! Your bott 

showing!” Before I was due back to th 
Hospital I had been picked up three time 
by MP’s because they thought I had a bal 
tle of liquor in my hip pocket. I got} 
great kick watching their faces when the 


found out the truth. They sure were dis 


appointed. 
So you see, anyone who has a sense @ 


humor, and I believe I’m one of those for 
tunate people who have, can have a bit 


fun out of a handicap. 
* * * 


AN INVITATION 


The Votta Review will be glad ton 
ceive letters, articles, drawings, snapshd 
and other suitable materials for The Sem 
ice Club. The men and women in ff 
Army and Navy hospitals, whether patients 
teachers, or officers, are especially invite 
to contribute. An illustrated heading wow 
be weleomed, proportions 514 inches B 
not more than 11% inches. 3 
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SHE IS HEARING 
CLEARLY, EASILY, 
WITH NO HANDICAP 
FROM CLOTHING 
NOISE 


Big. 


Gucn the page foe the secret 




















THE SECRET IS THE 
SEPARATE MICROPHONE 
WITH THE 

NOISE ELIMINATOR... 
Sxclusive with ALADDIN 








ALADDIN offers HEARING witho * 


THIS MAN 

HEARS WITH EASE 
FOR THE 

SAME REASON ... 


SGuen the page 














THE SECRET IS THE 
SEPARATE MICROPHONE 
UNDER THE NECKTIE, 
WITH THE 

NOISE ELIMINATOR... 


For full particulars write, wire, phone 


ALADDIN HEARING AID 


708 West Fortieth Street 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 





THE 3O SECOND COMPETITIVE TEST INSTANTL 
PROVES ALADDIN’S NOISE REDUCTION 


July, 1944 


Molly Mather’s Mail Box 


when mest of us live merely from 

newspaper to newspaper, or from one 
broadcast to another, ordinary topics sound 
trivial. It is a good thing, of course, that 
we have the ordinary things to fall back 
on, but the consciousness that we are living 
in the greatest upheaval of history affects 
everything we do or think. And I find 
that this consciousness of history arouses 
a keener feeling for our country’s early 
struggle for liberty. Only the other day, 
when I was guiding some visitors around 
the old town of Alexandria, Virginia, I 
was struck anew by the simple beauty and 
dignity of old Christ Church, where George 
Washington’s square pew still bears the 
silver plate with “G. Washington” en- 
graved upon it. The church is a small 
one, but it has noble lines, and the in- 
terior is impressive. 

When Winston Churchill was in this 
country in 1942, he and President Roose- 
velt attended services here and sat in Wash- 
ington’s pew. Now there are two addi- 
tional silver plates on the back of the pew, 
marking where each man sat. This tribute 
seemed to me particularly fitting at this 
time, and a recognition of the fact that 
great men are making the history of our 
country now, just as our forefathers made 
history. 

In connection with that, I found some- 
thing very heartwarming in a letter which 
appeared a few days ago in the New York 
Times. It was written May 19, 1944, by 
a Mr. Wright Robinson, an Alderman of 
the city of Manchester, England. It is 
much too long to quote in full, but here are 
several paragraphs of it: 


y these terrifying and exciting times, 


Manchester Likes Our Boys 


In the strained expectancy at the back 
of all our minds as to when and how the 
great invasion will happen, we have had 
an invasion of our own which has taken 
us almost completely by surprise. We had 
been warned that we must billet some 


troops, and with a certain amount of resig- 
nation our women-folks had dusted their 
rooms and given the once-over to stairs 
and carpet. 

It should be explained that we are a 
little community, part of the city of Man- 
chester, on a housing estate about a mile 
square. Most of the houses are working- 
class houses, which provide no extra room 
for guests. The community is overwhelm- 
ingly working class. 

One of the old-timers first saw the sur- 
prising spectacle of troops drawn up at 
the end of the road. The sergeant was 
conferring with a policeman, who was in- 
dicating the streets and byways. Even at 
a distance these lads were different from 
ours, plainly Americans, and the police- 
man gave them good morning and hoped 
they would find us not too bad. 

“Looks all right to me,” replied the 
sergeant cheerily. 

By nightfall, the Americans were’in full 
and complete possession of the district. A 
widow with a son at war and a daughter 
at college, was exempt as a lone woman in 
a house. She promptly raided the billeting 
office and demanded two Americans. She 
was as promptly supplied, and two fine 
fellows, both married and highly educated, 
became the joy of her heart and the pride 
of her existence. My neighbor went scour- 
ing among her friends for an additional 
bed. 

“They supply them with beds,” I re- 
minded her. 

“Yes, but their beds are not good 
enough. You should just see what fine 
fellows they are. They've sent us the pick 
of the American Army.” 

I did see them, and soon | saw our 
youngsters going with bicycles to meet 
new Americans coming in, perching as 
much of the baggage as would go on the 
saddle, to show the visitors their billet. 
An elderly woman was followed near 
blackout by two giants. She was carrying 
a parcel in each hand, and each giant in- 
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sisted on carrying one for her. Did she 
often come that way? Only once a week. 
At the same time? Yes. They made a 
date and I think they will keep it if they 
are not sent away...... 

They are not all in the early twenties; 
quite a number are in their thirties. There 
is something in the claim that they are a 
specially good lot. They are largely spe- 
cialists and technicians. They are free and 
easy in their walk, whether in twos or in 
marching column. However they walk or 
dress, they have created a splendid im- 
pression here...... 

We shall miss them greatly when they 
go. America could have no finer ambas- 
sadors. Their manners, education and 
friendliness excite general admiration and 
comment. They are unquestionably Amer- 
ican, and we ask them their State, not 
their address. Weare picking up lessons 
of geography, some of doubtful value if 
we try to repeat it, for in all these States 
we are sure to mix it up. A fine sample 
of world manhood, 100 per cent American, 
and almighty human. Thank you, Amer- 
ica, for the experience. 

Thése are the boys of whom Colonel 
Philip Cochran said haltingly, “I don’t 
know what it is. I guess our boys are 
just naturally wonderful.” 

Meanwhile, we have some of those same 
boys over here, and they are beginning to 
come to our lip reading classes and our 
clubs for the hard of hearing, either to 
make a beginning at lip reading, or to 
carry on the lessons that were offered them 
at the hospital centers. And the question 
as to what lip reading is and what quali- 
ties make a good lip reader comes up 
again and again. 


Subjective Lip Reading 


The letter which F.A.T. of Connecticut 
contributed to the April Mail Box has at- 
tracted a number of replies. What he 
said about house parties and the h.o.h. 
inspired several kindred spirits with a de- 
sire to exchange ideas’ on that painful 
topic; and his reference to the telepathic 
possibilities of lip reading brought cor- 
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roboration from various. sources. For 
those who do not recall what he said, | 
quote his words again. He is speaking of 
lip reading teachers who read their ma- 
terial. : 
“My thought is that when people give 
something from memory, they have it so 
well in their own minds that they can pro- 
ject it, to some extent, out into the minds 
of the pupils. The ones who cannot memo- 
rize the material do not have it clearly in 
their own minds, and consequently the 
pupils have more trouble following. 
“Now there is something for John Keith 
and others to work on. Call it thought 
transference or mental telepathy or what 
you will, I think there is something in it, 
and I’d like to have someone work on it 
specially. Ill wager that other teachers of 
lip reading have noticed the same thing, 
and perhaps wondered why it is so much 
more difficult to lip read something which 
is read to you than something which is 
said to you face to face and eye to eye.” 
By the way, why do we always say “men- 
tal telepathy”? The dictionary definition 
of telepathy is, “The affection of one mind 
by the thoughts or emotions of another, 
without communication through ordinary 
channels of sensation.” The only kind of 
telepathy there is is mental, and I believe all 
good lip readers practice it to a greater or 
less extent. Lip reading is never a wholly 
objective process, and that is one of the 
reasons it is so difficult to test fairly the 
lip reading ability of individuals. I have 
noticed that lip readers often like to dis- 
cuss this subject. Here is a letter about it: 


Dear Molly Mather: 


In his letter in the April 1944 issue of 
Votta Review, F. A. T. speculates on the 
mental telepathy or thought transference 
in lip reading. I believe this question must 
have plagued F. A. T. for some time, be- 
cause, several years ago, he wrote an ar- 
ticle called, “Have You a Lip Reader’s 
Mind?” He confessed at that time that his 
years of teaching experience had given him 
no clue as to the mental qualities neces- 
sary to make a good lip reader. 
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If F. A. T. can lay his hands on “New 
Frontiers of the Mind,” by J. R. Rhine, of 
Duke University, and is willing to burrow 
through the facts, figures and mathematical 
deductions in that book, he may find an 
answer to his question. At any rate, he 
will find some interesting data on scientific 
experiments in psychic phenomena. 


J. C. L., New York. 


There is, undoubtedly, an element of 
subjectivity in lip reading. And it is not 
all on the lip reader’s side, for some of it 
comes from the person who is doing the 
talking. In a set of suggestions for rela- 
tives and friends of the hard of hearing 
person, Miss Catherine Hood offers the fol- 
lowing: 

“Address him with the expectation that 
he will be able to understand you. If you 
don’t, the chances are that he won't. You'll 
mumble or slur your words, or you will 
exaggerate; and he will sense your lack of 
faith; whereas some faith in his lip read- 
ing ability will help you to speak naturally, 
and will put him at ease and give him in- 
creased power.” 

In an article on lip reading for the deaf 
child, recently submitted to the Votta Re- 
VIEW by a prominent teacher of the deaf, 
is this statement, 

“Speech reading is largely psychologi- 
cal. If the teacher goes at it naturally, the 
children will take it naturally. She must 
really feel that the child is going to under- 
stand what she says.” 

Every lip reader knows that it is doubly 
difficult to read the lips of a person who 
does not believe in lip reading. You may 
make lists of visibility potentials in spoken 
words that reach from here to Jericho, and 
you may theorize about the degree to 
which residual hearing helps or hinders 
lip reading, but always you get back to 
the slippery but incontrovertible fact that 
lip reading ability is partly a state of mind. 
So what? 


An Incursion Into Turtle Lore 


Now that “sumer is icumen in” and few 
of us have cars to enable us to dash over 
the landscape at fifty-five or sixty an hour, 
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we are seeing more of the busy life that 
goes on at our own doorstep, and I was 
much pleased to find in the Mail Box the 
other day a letter from someone who has 
re-discovered this new world. 


Dear Molly Mather: 

Have you ever seen baby turtles dig their 
way into the world? I hope you have, be. 
cause, if so, you can supply the sequel to 
the following story. Alas, I was torn away 
from it just at the “to be continued” stage. 

We live in the country, and one evening 
last June, when I was out walking near 
our house, | noticed a clump of daisies 
across the street swaying back and forth, 
There was no breeze, and_ everything 
seemed very still, but the daisies were in 
violent motion, so | went over to investi- 
gate. 

As I approached, the flowers stopped 
moving, and I found a big box turtle wait- 
ing to see what I was going to do. I stood 
still, noticing with curiosity that there was 
a small pile of sand behind the turtle to 
the left and a small hole directly beneath. 
I had heard that turtles buried their eggs 
in the sand beside lake, pond, or brook, 
and suspected that Mrs. Turtle was geiting 
ready to deposit her eggs; but she was 
working in the shoulder of the road only 
a foot off the pavement! Satisfying her- 
self that I meant no harm, she presently 
went back to her task. First one hind foot 
and then the other would go into the hole 
and dig. Her head and shoulders were 
braced against the clump of daisies, and 
that was what had made the flowers sway. 

As I watched, I noticed that only the 
left foot was used to bring out sand from 
the hole. I finally got a good look at the 
right foot, and discovered that it was only 
a stump. It had no claws and no shovel- 
like foot with which to bring up sand. A 
lame turtle! But Mrs. Turtle had not let 
her handicap get her down. She went about 
her business slowly and methodically, but 
without pause. First one foot went in and 
shaped the little room and came to rest 
while the other foot went to work, the right 
foot digging and shaping, the left foot 

(Continued on page 432) 
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“The time has come,” the walrus said, “to talk of many things; 
Of shoes—and ships—and sealing wax—of cabbages and kings.” 


The Summer Program at Tracy Clinic 


The John Tracy Clinic at Los Angeles 
announces summer courses for parents of 
deaf children from July 5 through August 
18. There will be a daily morning session 
from nine to twelve, open to all mothers 
of children under six. Mothers will be 
given an opportunity to observe teaching 
techniques and to attend the speech and 
psychology classes. In addition, ten chil- 
dren, aged two years and six months to 
five years, will be accepted, with their 
mothers, for daily instruction in sense 
training, lip reading, speech preparation 
and speech. Classes in speech will be held 
daily except Thursday, from eleven to 
eleven forty-five under the direction of 
Miss Katherine Fitzgerald. On Thursdays 
from nine forty-five until eleven forty-five, 
Mrs. Alma Berg will conduct classes in 
child psychology. 

At the afternoon sessions, from one un- 
til three o’clock, instruction will be given 
to ten children, from six to eight years, 
with their mothers. As in the morning ses- 
sion, enrollment in the parents’ classes, 
with opportunity to observe the speech cor- 
rection work, is not limited as to number. 
All mothers of children six years of age 
and up are welcome. The speech courses 
will be given by Miss Hattie Harrell, and 
courses in child psychology by Mrs. Alma 
Berg. 

Those wishing to enroll a child should 
make application to the clinic in writing. 
Owing to the housing situation in Los An- 


—Lewis Carroll 


geles, applicants must assure themselves in 
advance of a place to live. For informa- 
tion, address the John Tracy Clinic, 924 
West Thirty-seventh Street, Los Angeles 7, 
California. 





Examination for Speech Correctionist 


The Board of Examiners of the City of 
New York announces an examination for 
license as special teacher of speech im- 
provement. Applications will be received 
from June 1 to July 31 inclusive, and the 
examination will be held Friday, Septem- 
ber 1, 1944. Application forms may be 
had at the office of the Board of Examiners, 
or will be sent upon receipt of a request 
accompanied by a self-addressed stamped 
envelope. All applications must be duly 
sworn to before a notary public or com- 
missioner of deeds, and must be accom- 
panied by a fee of $4. By August 21, 
1944, applicants will receive notice of ad- 
mission to the examination. Person eligi- 
ble to enter the examination must be be- 
tween 21 and 41 years of age, unless he is 
now serving in the public schools of the 
City of New York as regular teacher on @ 
per annum salary. His preparation must 
include a B.A. or equivalent preparation, 
and in addition 15 semester hours in re- 
quired courses and 36 semester hours in 
approved courses related to speech im- 
provement. The written examination will 
cover speech 
sively. The salary for this grade of license 
runs from $2,040 to $3.830 by annual in- 


improvement comprehen- 
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Fenith Radio Corporation 


orrice oF CHICAGO 
EF McDonaco, JA. 


PRESIOENT 

















To: The Hard of Hearing, and 
All Who Are Interested in Then. 


Last November Zenith said: From now on, NO ONE NEED PAY MORE THAN $40 
FOR A QUALITY HEARING AID. Your phenomenal purchases testify how 
completely you agree. Already, your de 


mand has made Zenith's rate 
of hearing aid production THE LARGEST IN THE WORLD TODAY! 


By placing Zenith's finest quality within reach of all, the new Zenith 
Radionic Hearing Aid is restoring thousands in every walk of life to 
the world of sound. It is rehabilitating men and women for greater 
usefulness in wartime work. It is removing the shadow of failure 

from school children whose lives were darkened by defective hearing. 


Some have asked "How can Zenith's finest precision quality sell at 
this revolutionary low price?" That Zenith is the world's leading 
maker of radionic products exclusively is but a partial answer, 


Perhaps more basic is this: Zenith builds not to a price, but to an 
improved modern principle of hearing aid design: The principle of 
instant personal adjustment. You, yourself, "focus" this instrument 
for your particular hearing needs — for different voices and sur 
roundings -~ as conveniently as you focus a pair of binoculars! 


Thus with the Zenith there is no need for old-way testing and free Pe 
quent adjustments by high-pressure 


salesmen. There is no need for 
home calls and other expensive sales promotion. The quality is in the 
instrument itself, where it belongs! 
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By its excellen ery upkeep, the 
Zenith is bringing about something new in our nation. It is making 
the hearing aid as popular amon j i aring as eye< 
glasses are among people with impaired vision. 

For your understanding of Zenith's 


Crusade to lower the cost of hearing, 
for your overwhelming response to the new Zenith Radionio Hearing Aid, 
THANK YOU AMERICA! 


Cf WebnaS fe 


President, Zenith Radio Corporation 


P.S. To those not yet wearing a Zenith: You are 
invited to attend a demonstration at your local Zenithe 
franchised optical establishment. HEAR THE PROOF. 
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A REVELATION 


to all 


Better Hearing at Prices 


YOU Can Afford! 
VACOLITE CoO. 


Acoustical Engineers 


Manufacturers exclusively of HIGH FIDELITY 

and Efficient HEARING AIDS—AUDIOMETERS 

—SOUND EQUIPMENT. Made with materials 
procured under U. S. Government priorities. 


announce 


A NEW EFFICIENT 
VACUUM TUBE HEARING AID 


MODEL $ 4] CASH 
: TERMS 


e Complete e Guaranteed @ Insured @ 


VACOLITE Hearing Aids will definitely give bet- 
ter hearing to the large majority of hard of hearing. 
If you have any doubt or reason, may we suggest 
you consult an Otologist or ear doctor before or 
after testing a VACOLITE. 


You are welcome without obligation to test any 
VACOLITE Hearing Aid . . . be it MODEL “Z” 
at $47.50 or MODEL VICTORY “E,” another out- 
standing VACOLITE AID at $98.75 complete. 
Other models also available. 


VACOLITE HEARING AIDS are sold na- 
tionally through more than 100 VACOLITE 
offices or representatives throughout the United 
States. 


Investigate Vacolite! 


Some Distributorships available. 
If sincerely interested write or wire 


J. W. A. HENDERSON, Vice-Pres.-Gen’! Manager 


VACOLITE CoO. 


FACTORY AND LABORATORY 
3001-3003 No. Henderson, Dallas, Texas 


Help the Manpower Situation . . . You May Obtain 
Employment by Using a Hearing Aid. 
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crements of $156 for satisfactory servic 
Letters of inquiry should be directed to th 
Chairman of the Committee on Englis, 
Licenses, and should be on commercial 
stationery, using only one side of th 
paper. A large, self addressed envelope 
bearing 6c in stamps, should accompany 
such letters of inquiry. 








Summer Courses at Chapel Hill 


The University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill, announces several courses in 
special education to be given at its sum. 
mer session, July 21-August 29. The 
courses are parts of Education s1]77abe, 
Introduction and Practicum in the Educa. 
tion of the Deaf. 

Part I, Lip Reading Theory and Practice, 
consists of one hour class and two hours} 
laboratory work daily, and will provide» 
background course in the theory and prac: 
tice of lip reading for both children ani 
adults. 

Part II, Auditory Testing, consists of on 
hour class daily and 15 hours laboratory 
work. The course will cover the making of 
hearing surveys among public school chil- 
dren and the interpretation of results. 

The work will be given under the direc. 
tion of Miss Pauline K. Winkler, head of 
the Conservation of Hearing Department, 
Albany, New York, public schools, with the 
assistance of Miss Camille Boger, teacher in 
charge of the Conservation of Hearing Pro- 
gram, Kannapolis Public Schools. A labo- 
ratory school for children and adults wil 
be conducted. The primary and _ inter 
mediate groups of children will meet four 
hours daily for lip reading, sense training, 
etc.; and the adults will meet two hous 
daily for lip reading and hearing tests. 

For information write R. M. Grummat, 
University Extension Division, Chapel Hil, 
N. C. 

The Reason.—Although he is totally deaf, le 
is quite popular among his acquaintances and it 
demand for parties. One of his office associates 
was commenting in surprised astonishment ® 
this. “I understand that you were the life of the 
party last night,” he said. “How do you doit 
in spite of your deafness?” “Not in spite of m 
deafness, but because of it,” explained the 


man. “You see, I’m the only fellow in my crow 
who can talk louder than the radio.” 
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LOOKS INTO BOOKS 


Profiles of Great Teachers 


Pioneer American Educators, by Mildred 
Sandison Fenner and Eleanor C. Fishburn. 
With portrait drawings by Erle Prior. Pub- 
lished by the National Education Associa- 
tion, Washington, D. C. Paper, 160 pp. 
Price, 50 cents. Reduction on quantity 


orders. 


This is a pocket book and friend for 
teachers. It tells about the life and work 
of eighteen great American educators, and 
pictures them in such a way as to make 
their greatness understood. All the stories 
are briefly told, but the selection of detail 
is admirable, and the portraits are all hu- 
man as well as inspiring. Taken one after 
another, they offer a condensed history of 
American education. We see Thomas Jef- 
ferson bringing to birth his most cherished 
project, the University of Virginia. We 
see Thomas Mann, “the father of American 
public schools,” giving up a lucrative law 
practice to become a human cyclone in a 
frock coat battering at the barricades the 
rich and powerful set against popular edu- 
cation. Henry Barnard, another “terrible 
young man with a note book,” collects facts 
about the. inadequacies of schools in his 
time, and establishes a model school sys- 
tem in Rhode Island. Emma Willard and 
Mary Lyon open the gates of education for 
women. Thomas Gallaudet starts the first 
school for the deaf. Bronson Alcott and 
Elizabeth Peabody free little children from 
the hard, backless benches and iron bound 
tules of the jail-like district schools and 
courageously maintain that education can 
be interesting. Down through the years 
they come—all the teachers: Mark Hop- 
kins, Susan B. Anthony, Clara Barton, 
Frances E. Willard, Alice Freeman Palmer, 
many of them interested in other reforms 
than reform of education, but all primarily 
pioneers in the profession of teaching. 
William T. Harris brings the philosophy 
of education to the Middle West, and as 
president of the N.E.A., unites the teachers 
of the nation. Booker T. Washington cov- 
ers in one lifetime the progress of the negro 
from slave to college president. Ella Flagg 
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A CRYSTAL VACUUM TUBE HEARING AID 


You will quickly appreciate the many outstanding 
advantages of the new GEM. It has a wide range of 
power, individual tone and volume control, new low 
drain tubes, long life batteries, easy to operate, stream- 
lined and fully guaranteed. 
Its low price will win your approval. 
Accepted by the Council on Physical 
Therapy of the American Medical Assn. 


Call for a FREE test or request booklet ‘V” 


GEM EAR PHONE CO. 


47 W. 34th St., New York 1, N. Y. Wis 7-4428 











Recent Volta Bureau 
Publications 


STORIES 


For the Lip Reading Practice Class 
Compiled by Jane B. Walker 
Price, $1.00 


The Volta Bureau’s Books of 
Lip Reading Practice Material 
Volume VIII 
To Volta Review Subscribers, $1 


Price to non-subscribers, $2 


Order from 
THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St., N. W. Washington 7, D. C. 





Thomas H. Halsted, M.D., F.A.C.S. 
OTOLOGIST 


Practice Limited to Selection and Fitting 
of Hearing Aids 
475 Fifth Ave., 9:30 A.M.-4:30 P.M. 
Corner 41st Street, Saturdays 9:30-1:00 
New York, N. Y. By appointment 
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RAYTHEON ‘'FLAT’’ 
HEARING AID TUBES 





pres fit inside a delicate ring, they are so 
small; but they are mighty in dependable 
performance for hearing aid apparatus. Long 
lived with low battery drain, RAYTHEON Flat 
hearing aid tubes give quality performance 
for electronic hearing aids. 


The result of careful research and, skilled de- 
velopment, Raytheon Flat Hearing Aid Tubes 
are having increased acceptance on the part of 
hearing aid manufacturers and by the tens of 
thousands of satisfied users themselves. 


Continuous growth over the past five years, 
has resulted in the Raytheon Hearing Aid 
Tube Division being the world’s largest 
supplier of hearing aid tubes. Protect your 
electronic Hearing Aid performance with 


Raytheon High Fidelity Flat Tubes. 


RAYTHEON 


PRODUCTION CORPORATION 
NG AID TUBE DIVISION 


Newton, Massachusetts 


p \ee: a 


WITH STARS Awarded al! 
theon for Continued Excellence 


DEVOTED TO RESEARCH AND THE MANUFACTURE 
OF TUBES FOR| THE NEW ERA OF ELECTRONICS 


Y-NAVY E 


Four Divisio 


n Production 
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Young becomes the first woman superin. 
tendent of Chicago public schools. Charle 
W. Eliot drives old-fogyism from Harvard, 
Martha Berry, born to Southern ease anj 
affluence, acquires a democratic spirit tha 
rebels against the snobbery of the Fashiop. 
able School for Girls and brings educatioy 
to Tobacco Road. 

It is a fine and inspiring record, a drama 
of school teaching that should make any 
teacher proud. 





Records of Success 


The Deaf in the Professions, Arts and 
Trades, by Albert Berg, M.A. Printed by 
the Iowa Hawkeye, Council Bluffs, Towa, 
Paper, 56 pp. 
This new list of eminent deaf persons 

was compiled as a labor of love. Mr. Berg 

says that he began the work to mitigate the 
boredom of a long period of illness, but it 
reached such proportions that more than 

300 names are recorded, with a brief ae- 

count of the lifework of each individual. 

Begining with Laurent Clerc, the first deaf 

man to teach the deaf in this country, the 

list starts with the early pupils of the Hart- 
ford School, several of whom became well 
known. It is not confined to the noted 

American deaf, as it includes Beethoven, 

John Kitto and others, but most of the 

names are those of graduates of American 

schools for the deaf who achieved eminence 
as teachers, editors, artists, or as represel- 
tatives of various trades. The trades repre: 
sented run from hat making to the manw 
facturing of cutting steel instruments. The 

number of deaf men who succeeded a 

newspaper editors is impressive. Unusual 

jobs for deaf persons are mentioned. One 

man was counselor of hearing boys at 4 





summer camp in the Adirondacks. Another 


was campaign manager for the candid 
for governor of Louisiana. (His man 
elected.) There have been several 
athletic coaches for hearing boys, and 
of them took some of his boys to com 
in Olympic games. The record is interet 
ing and very readable. It would be mor 
helpful if there were an index or the names 
were arranged alphabetically. 
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RADIOEAR GOOD HEARING SERVICE— 


A Matter of Minutes 


Do you get uninterrupted good hearing from your hearing aid? Or do 
you have to forego hearing entirely for days or use a substitute instrument 
while your own hearing aid is being repaired? 


With Radioear, complete service is a matter of minutes. Radioear’s 
Service Policy makes it unnecessary for you to have to send your Radioear 
to the factory for servicing. You just take it to your Radioear Distributor 
and it is taken care of while you wait. 


Radioear’s careful hearing aid engineering makes this possible. Simplicity 
of design and construction of parts, from tiny receiver to the instrument 
chassis, make it easy to replace or repair any part that needs servicing— 
within a few minutes. Your Radioear will then give you “new instrument” 
performance. 


That’s what we mean when we say Radioear will give you constantly 
good hearing. There is no interruption. You'll want to wear your hearing 


aid always . . . continuously. 


This quick, courteous and dependable Radioear Office Service is one more 
proof that when you choose Radioear, you buy not just an instrument 
but good hearing . . . continuously. Call for a demonstration today 
and prove to yourself that Radioear is a hearing aid that really gives 
you what you have been seeking—uninterrupted good hearing. 


Write for the new booklet “What Hearing Aid Engineering Means To You.” 


E. A. MYERS & SONS 
Department W-3 


RADIOEAR BUILDING - 306-308 BEVERLY ROAD 
MOUNT LEBANON - - - PITTSBURGH 16, PA. 


Manufacturers of Vacuum Tube Hearing Aids Since 1924 


RADIOQOEAR 


QUALITY HEARING AIDS 
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High School for the Deaf 


Four Years High School, Tredes, Industriel Arts, Speech, Speech Reading, Auriculer Training with Hearing Aids 
ROCHESTER SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 


1545 ST. PAUL STREET ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 

















Going to College 


Shakespeare; dissecting a worm in Biol- 





} E 
(Continued from page 392) ogy, discussing with a fellow-student the “ 
’ ; ; crazy quilt of the French Assembly that 
available by their cutting classes, and study ‘ a EL 
: i, ’ had been touched upon the previous day 
in the library. I must confess I seldom. eas , : Ni 
re 2 : in Political Science, and fulfilling an as- 
followed his advice, for I could never resist > + : 
: signment for Economics on the disadvan- pe 
the impulse to stretch my legs out on the . a 
F ‘ As rik tages of tariffs. 
lawn in the salubrious California climate ; a 
ee vi ‘ . ae What results from the seemingly mad < 
(this is a native Californian advertising! ) ‘ ‘ ; 
; . i Terme scramble of studies? An_ indescribable by 
and to pass the time with a pretty girl or , : 
; content that arises from continual delight 
two. ° 
3 at the wonders of the world. A far richer 
May I modify Mr. Chauvenet’s statement ; . 
rege: ful . : person who emerges from college, having a 
o - . . . 
at a purposeful program is a require- 4: --overed this feeling! 
ment for the deaf person if he wishes to 
attain a college degree? I think that, since 
it is necessary for a deaf person, if he oe ( 
wishes to be well informed, to learn all he a 7 vga cisll 
ae atter of Viewpoint.—A hard of hearing r 
can, he should try to study a great variety woman attending an ASHH meeting brought 


of subjects in college in addition to his 
major. Thus I would find myself, all in 
one morning, taking notes on the causes of 
World War I in History; answering a quiz 
on the influences of historical chronicles 
in Elizabethan dramatists in Advanced 


along her little grandson. His hearing is normal 
and he was much interested in all that he saw 
and heard. But when he arrived home and his 
mother talked to him about the meeting, he 
astonished her by saying: “Mother, wouldn’t it 
be awful if I became deaf, too. Think of my 
having to wash my ears every day—and then 
never getting any good out of them!” 
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R CLEAR 
oe" “NOISELESS” 
>" HEARING 


DEVELOPED BY 


BELTONE 


® REDUCED CLOTHING FRICTION NOISES! 
® REDUCED CORD FRICTION NOISES! 
® REDUCED BACKGROUND NOISES! 


BELTONE ENGINEERS HAVE microphone in conjunction with a 
SUCCEEDED IN PRACTICALLY noise reducing input circuit. Clarity | 
ELIMINATING FRICTION of tone is produced by the use of a 

NOISES! After three years of ex- midget electrolytic condenser in the 








periment and research our efforts have output circuit, the same as is used 
been crowned with success. Cord and in the highest quality radios. Give 
clothing friction noises are reduced your nerves a treat. Try Beltone quiet 
by the use of an air-foam mounted hearing. 


See your local directory or write for nearest dealer. 





RESPONSIBLE DEALERS: Beltone still has a few territories open. Here’s a real 
opportunity if you are interested in customer satisfaction. We invite you to prove the 
performance of the Beltone by a demonstration on your more difficult and hard-to-fit 

cases! Just write us a short note on your letterhead giving your Hearing Aid back- 
ground. We will be glad to send you a Beltone on memo charge for demonstration, 
along with information on discounts, one year guarantee, advertising, etc. 























BELTONE HEARING AID CO., 847W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 7, III. 


“Beltone — truly clear as a bell” 
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YOU WANT TO HEAR BETTER 
Put the EAR back into hEARing 
with VACTUPHONE 


Why you should use a VACTUPHONE 


1. Three Tiny Vacuum Tubes and Crystal micro- 
phone receiver gives required Volume. 


2. Tone Control gives wide range of pitch. 


3. Size and weight—complete amplifier, micro- 
phone with cord, receiver and earmold— 


FOUR OUNCES. 
4. Low cost, low upkeep. 


5. Guaranteed for one year. 
Prompt Servicing. 


Agencies Open in Certain Territories 


ALLEN-HOWE MFG. COMPANY 
PEABODY, MASSACHUSETTS 











REINHARDT SCHOOL FOR 
DEAF CHILDREN, INC. 





Beautiful Grounds Around a Real Home 


Speech and Lip-Reading used exclusively. 
Children prepared for hearing schools. 
The school is in the suburbs of the city of 
Washington, which offers many educational 


Address: 


advantages. 


MISS ANNA B. PECK, Principal 


The Spruces Kensington, Maryland 
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Alarm Clocks to Wake the Deaf 


The Warren Telechron Company, of Ash. 
land, Mass., manufacturers of well known 
time-keepers, have recently sent out a ques. 
tionnaire to ascertain the demand for 
alarm clocks which will awaken those who 
cannot hear them. If the results of the sur. 
vey indicate that a definite need exists, the 
company will make an effort to have spe. 
cial clocks produced, perhaps before the 
end of the war. 

The questionnaire inquires about prefer. 
ences for spring-wound or electric clocks; 
estimates as to fair prices; and preferences 
for different types of “waker-uppers” — 
flashing lights, vibrators, or very loud 
alarms. 

If you need such a clock, or know others 
who do, you will be rendering a service if 
you fill in one of these questionnaires. If 
you did not receive one, ask the company 
for it. Getting such a product on the mar- 
ket may help somebody to hold his job. 





Social Technique 
(Continued from page 404) 


packing box shack on the outskirts of a 
city dump. He rode the rails to Florida 
every winter; but at home each summer, 
he raised a small patch of lima beans, 
which he cooked exquisitely in cream, and 
would offer to favored guests. 

Social contacts have one disadvantage 
I’ve not yet mentioned. They make it 
hard for us completely to escape compar- 
ing ourselves and our performance with 
physically more fortunate people. Now 
and then we contemplate the fact that we 
shall never be balls of fire. And occa- 
sionally, we may find ourselves turning 
slightly green. 

But if we cannot always be happy (for 
happiness is an emotional emanation), at 
least we can be interested (for taking an 
interest in something is an intellectual ac- 
tivity). And being interested in other peo- 
ple and the world around us takes us out 
of ourselves, and makes a mighty good 


substitute for various kinds of personal 


happiness and triumphs of which deafness 
may have deprived us. 
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Batteries that give hours of depend- 
able service . . . batteries that assure 
efficient operation of your hearing 
aid—these are the rewards of Ray-O- 


Vac’s 38 years of experience. 


Despite ever-increasing demands of 
the military for war-important bat- 
teries, Ray-O-Vac maintains produc- 
tion of hearing aid batteries. The 
same high quality that has made Ray- 
O-Vac batteries meritorious in battle 
service, makes them so satisfactory 


for your personal need. 


BUY WAR BONDS 





Ray-O-Vac Hearing Aid 
Batteries are sold only 
through the retail deal- 
ers of leading hearing 
aid manufacturers. 
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DIRECTORY 
SOCIETIES FOR THE HARD OF HEARING 


ALBANY (New York) 
144 Washington Avenue 

AUGUSTA (Georgia) 
510 Greene Street 

BALTIMORE (Maryland) 
529 N. Charles Street 


BOSTON (Massachusetts) 
283 Commonwealth Avenue 


CHICAGO (Illinois) 
410 S. Michigan Avenue 


COLUMBUS (Ohio) 

410 Grand Theatre Bldg. 

55 East State Street 
DETROIT (Michigan) 

4242 Cass Avenue 
DENVER (Colorado) 

1556 Emerson Street 
HARTFORD (Connecticut) 

Rooms 310-311, 252 Asylum Street 
LOUISVILLE (Kentucky) 

450 S. Third Street 
LYNCHBURG (Virginia) 

815 Fifteenth Street 
LYNN (Massachusetts) 

59 Baltimore Street 
MIAMI (Florida) 

140 N.E. Ist Ave., Room 208 
MINNEAPOLIS (Minnesota) 

711 West Lake Street 
PATERSON (New Jersey) 

114 W. P. A. T. Building, 7 Church Street 
PHILADELPHIA (Pennsylvania) 

1821 Chestnut Street 
PITTSBURGH (Pennsylvania) 

74 Methodist Bldg., 524 Penn Ave. 
PORTLAND (Oregon) 


39 Selling-Hirsch Building 
918 S. W. Washington St. 


SAINT LOUIS (Missouri) 
4527 Westminster Place 
SAINT PAUL (Minnesota) 
306-312 Frontier Bldg., 4th and Robert Streets 
SALT LAKE CITY (Utah) 
544 S. Main Street 
SAN ANTONIO (5) (Texas) 
317 Hicks Building 
SAN FRANCISCO (California) 
126 Post St., 510 W. F. Cordes Bldg. 
TOLEDO (Ohio) 
2313 Ashland Avenue 
WASHINGTON (District of Columbia) 
2431 14th St., N. W. 
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California Audiological Society 


A new organization, recently formed in 
California, is the California Audiological 
Society. The officers are: President, Willard 
B. Hargrave; First Vice President, Irene 
T. Short; Second Vice President, Dr. Leila 
Kernkamp; Secretary, Catherine Phelan; 
Treasurer, Garth Inskeep. The object of 
the society, as given in Article II of the 
by-laws, is “to promote the professional 
interests of its members in furtherance of 
adequate conservation of hearing programs 
in public, private and parochial schools of 
the State of California.” 





The Parents Talk It Over 
(Continued from page 399) 


avocation—and there must be training in 
this line as well as in the other—interest 
alone must lead. If he develops enough 
skill in this avocation, it will very likely 
throw him into contact with hearing per- 
sons who, being interested in the same ac- 
tivity, will not object to the extra trouble 
of conversing with him. The hobby will 
provide a common ground, and the deaf 
person will be relieved somewhat of the 
strain of adjusting himself to the interests 
of others. 

Please pardon this long discourse. I 
have only set down what I would do if | 
were beginning over.—M. H., Onto. 





Objectives of Vocational Training 
(Continued from page 390) 


health, academic and social records throw 
light on possible occupational success. Case 
histories showing family and community 
background often help to show the type of 
vocation that will give the pupil the great- 
est amount of satisfaction. 

Two, three or more years given to ex- 
ploratory vocational work in schools are 
far from time wasted. In this time not 
only are the pupil’s aptitudes discovered, 
but opportunity is given to develop invalu- 
able work habits. He acquires a broad 
base in the use of tools and materials which 
will aid him in any vocation, and which 
will make him consumer wise, and a better 
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Whether you have a mild, medium or severe hear- 
ing loss . . . whether you use a hearing aid or not 
. . . important discoveries of the United States Gov- 





ernment National Deafness Survey are of vital im- 





portance to you. 


x 
x Consult your nearest Acousticon Institute for information about 
the Government Deafness Survey and for a Free Hearing Test 
k and Private Demonstration of the New Symphonic Acousticon, 
which is based on the government’s findings. Demonstration given 
ns x in your home or our office. No obligation. Convenient terms. See 
ill telephone directory under ACOUSTICON INSTITUTE for address. 

k 

x 

x 

x 

x 

® 


eaf 


he 


; For Story of the Government Deafness Survey, write for copy of 
sts 


FREE booklet entitled ‘“‘Government Attacks Deafness.” Every 
hard of hearing person should read this interesting story about 
the work your Government has done to help the hard of hearing. 


ACOUSTICON « SINCE 1902 * WORLD’S FIRST ELECTRICAL HEARING AID 
Have you noticed how many more people are wearing ACOUSTICONS? 


ACOUSTICON 


580 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 19,N. Y. 
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» BATTERIES FOR ALL 


7 
re ACOUSTICON 
580 Fifth Ave., Dept. 445, New York 19, N. Y. MAKES OF HEARING AIDS 


d, I want a copy of the FREE Book on the U. S. 
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LANGUAGE STORIES and 


DRILLS 
BOOKS I, II, III and IV 
by 
Gertrude W. Croker, Mabel K. Jones and 
M. Evelyn Pratt 
Illustrated by Tony Sarg 
Price per copy, $1.25 


Teachers’ Manuals, $.50. Postage not included. 


Send orders to 


VERMONT PRINTING CO. 
Brattleboro, Vermont 





Logical System of Language Teaching 
and 

An Analysis of the English Language 
by 


MARIETTA RECTOR VINSON 
A clear, concise presentation of the language prin- 
ciples and other facts of the English Language. A 
system of language-teaching which demonstrates every 
requirement of the language. 
PRICE, $6.00 POSTPAID 


Discounts given according to the number of copies 
er 


Send orders and inquiries to 


M. VINSON 


P. O. Box 236 BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 











Lip Reading Principles and 
Practice 
By Edward B. Nitchie 
An authoritative text-book on lip reading, 
employing modern methods of education, 
and providing 3,000 tested sentences and 
systematic drill. A thorough handbook for 


teachers of all methods of lip reading, with 
full instructions for its use. 


New Revised Edition 
Price $2.75 at all booksellers 
J. B. Lippincott Company Philadelphia 





CONVERSATION PRACTICE 
CARDS 


Prepared by Augustus Knight 


Group work for 2 to 8 lip reading pupils 


12 sets of 8 cards each, with topical sentences 
based on every day conversation 


Directions included 
Price, per set of 104 cards—$1.00 


Order from 
THE VOLTA BUREAU 
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home maker and member of the commu 

Basic skills and knowledge in many ff 
provide the best foundation for devel nin 
specific skills and knowledge in one, 
more selected fields. 2 

Training in Specific Skills 2 

Other things being equal, the train 
workman who knows what kind of jobj 
wants, and who can do it well, has opper 
tunity to demonstrate his ability. In tim 
of lay-offs he is too valuable to his ¢ 
ployer to share the misfortune of manyg 
his friends, but continues working Wi 
good pay. It is easier for the skilled on 
man to get a position, his position is ain 
permanent, advancement is more rapid 
the pay is better. Especially among ha 
dicapped persons, skill is important. Wi 
skill equal to that of fellow workers the 
may not always receive equal consideration 
but by demonstrating superior skill the 
receive merited recognition. 

Better than being a valued employee is 
owning one’s own business. This is a priv 
ilege of the skilled. It brings the satisfac 
tion of ownership and of being one’s om 
boss. It gives the greatest opportunity to 
see the results of one’s effort. The services 
of the skilled tradesman are in demand in 
proportion to skill and habits of character 
and workmanship. 

The vocational program should aim to 
bestow upon each pupil planning on enter 
ing the trades skilled ability in two or more 
types of work. Skills that complement 
each other broaden the value of each, and 
provide fields of alternate choice as oppor 
tunities arise. 


Placement and Follow-up 


The well organized vocational depart 
ment not only trains pupils but makes com 
tact with prospective employers, and at 
vises in regard to personality and job at 
alysis in order to make wise placements. 
The school should also be prepared to servé 
as a clearing center for employer-employe 
problems, and should maintain contad 
with both. To determine practical results 
of the training program and in order t 
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Tel | Why worry about Dry Coll Batteries! 


— 1. New — Improved — Simplified de- 7. Top permanently attached 

nity to sign 8. All parts encased to prevent corro- 

ervices 2. Weighs less — easily carried sion 

and in Height 454 Width 21146" 9. Simple to charge — without taking 

areal Thickness 1” apart 

3. Encased in plastic case 10. You can always see the level of 

— 4. Neat in appearance solution 

enter: 11. More economical to operate than 

r more 5. Increased Battery life dry cells 

— 6. Will not spill 12. Thousands of satisfied users 

>] an 4 

oppor OU will improve your hearing with a Wheat rechargeable battery, 

because with constant power during operation — you get peak 

operating efficiency for your hearing aid at all times — and you will 

lepar:| | Save yourself a great many battery dollars. It is also more convenient 

SCOP: and economical because you can recharge it yourself. 

id ad: If you compare the electrical output of the rechargeable battery — 

"a you will find it is smaller and lighter in weight. 

serve Note — Special priorities granted manufacturer insure uninterrupted 

ployee supply of these batteries. 

— Wheat Rechargeable Battery has been tested and approved by leading 

Le hearing aid manufacturers — and it has thousands of satisfied users. Con- 


sult your dealer for complete details. 
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The 
CLARKE SCHOOL 


FOR THE DEAF 
NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 
Established in 1867 

An endowed school for Deaf Boys and 
Girls. The Oral Method only is employed. 
Usable hearing is trained. Pupils are admitted 
at five years of age. Upper School grades fit 
pupils for High School work. Instruction in 
Home Economics and Household Arts is pro- 
vided for girls; and for boys in Industrial Arts 
and Crafts, in well equipped modern buildings. 
Pupils are grouped according to age in three 
carefully supervised homes. There is a well 
equipped central school building, a well 
equipped gymnasium and grounds for out-of- 
door recreation and games. 


FRANK H. REITER, Ph.D., 
Principal 
Department of Teacher Education un- 
der the direction of the Principal and 
Committee of Faculty. 


Formation and Development of 
Elementary English Sounds 


By CAROLINE A. YALE 
Revised and Enlarged Edition, 75 Cents 


Element and Drill Charts consisting of 


1 Consonant Chart 
1 Vowel Chart 
7 Drill Charts 


Per Set $5.00 


Consonant and Vowel Charts sold separately, 
if desired, $1.50 


LIFE OF JESUS FOR CHILDREN 
Complete in 20 Story Charts Illustrated 


By Marianna Macomber Price $5.00 
e e 


STORY CHARTS 


FOR CLASS WORK WITH YOUNG 
CHILDREN 


Series I. Three charts of 12 stories 


each, with manual 


$10.00 











Series II. Four charts of 12 stories 
each, with manual $17.00 

Series III. Myths_ $10.00 

Series I, II and IIJ__...._—>————SFsFsFsS<= 3‘. 
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improve its worth to future pupils, a pe 
odic check-up of former pupils is necessg 
This will provide information showing 
values and the shortcomings of the trainiy 
period. With this information the schoj 
can not only help future skilled workn, 
but can aid those already on the job} 
suggesting desirable adjustments. j 

It is the responsibility of the school 
direct the training of the well integrat 
workman—the happy and successful iz 
vidual, who is to become the good hom 
maker, neighbor and citizen, and who ¥ 
build the America we plan for tomorroy 





Molly Mather’s Mail Box 
(Continued from page 416) 
bringing out the loose soil. 

I watched her until about half past e 
when it began to grow dark. At nine 
teen, I took my small blackout flashii 
with me and went back to see how shet 
doing. There was something down i 
the mysterious hole under Mrs. Turtle;1 
despite my flashlight and the light of afi 
moon, I could not see what it was. Th 
carefully carved little room was about § 
inches deep, and dark. Just as I had ¢ 
cided that there was nothing but a lity 
pebble at the bottom, there was suddenk 
another one! I hurried back to the hous 
for a stronger flashlight and then was able 
to see the mother pushing the second egg 
into place, making room just in time for 
the third one to drop. I got a good look a 
that one. It was cream-colored and oblong, 
about 11% to 2 inches long, not rounded 
as hens’ eggs are, but narrower. 

Mrs. Turtle laid six eggs in all. As each 
one dropped, she carefully arranged it um 
til they were all neatly packed; then she 
proceeded to cover them with dirt. She did 
this very methodically. When she had 
them quite well covered with carefully 
packed dirt, she put a layer of small stones 
—about an inch in diameter—on top, and 
she was adding more dirt over the stones 
when Mother came out to ask why I didn't 
come in to bed. It was eleven o'clock, the 
turtle was pretty slow, the mosquitoes 
been eating me up, and my legs were very 
tired, so I left. 
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‘Duration 


INVITES YOU TO HEAR — 


il "7 
Durateon 


3 VACUUM TUBE 

















The new “ Dutratron” 


ae AID 


Uses THREE 


VACUUM TUBES 


ORIGINALLY PRICED 


AT $115 






HEARING 
IS TRULY 
BELIEVING 
—TRY IT! 


brings really understandable hearing to many 


without harsh noise or distortion. It operates on the advanced principle 
of Vacuum Tubes (3 of them) with Crystal Receiver and Crystal Micro- 
It has a powerful transmitter with Tone and Volume Controls. 
DURATRON is so light and compact that you would scarcely believe 
that it can be of such wonderful aid! We invite you to experience a most 
convincing demonstration. If your Physician says you need a Hearing 
Aid—hear with “ Dutatron”™! 


phone. 


Write today for illustrated folder or consult your 
local telephone directory under “DURATRON”. 


C. L. HOFMANN CORPORATION 


MAIN OFFICE AND LABORATORY 


436 BOULEVARD OF ALLIES °* PITTSBURGH, PENNA. 


Telephone GRant 1444 
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TELEPHONE 
AMPLIFIERS 











¢ Telephone amplifiers are still 
available in limited quantities 
to help the hard of hearing. 


¢ Your local telephone Busi- 
ness Office will be very glad to 


arrange for a demonstration. 

















~“VIBRATUBE” 











For “Hopeless” Cases. Conversation from 
mouth to ear will re-educate and stimulate 
hearing to such an extent that the user is 
often prepared to buy an electrical device 


after 60 days. It can also be attached to 
the radio for further practice. 


Price Only $7.00 
Dealere—Write for particulers TODAY 


AMERICAN EARPHONE CO., Inc. 
10 East 43rd St. (A2) NEW YORK 
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I wanted to see the whole show, sing} 
might never have such another opportum 
1 wondered if she would turn around @ 
use her front legs and head to finish ty 
job, but she hadn’t when I left her. | 
next morning, I went right out to the pl 
and I would never have found it if I hadg} 
noted landmarks by the daisy clump ty 
night before. She had covered over thoy 
eggs with all the skill of a camouflage ® 
pert, even to putting gravel and bitsy 
dry grass for finishing touches, so the spq 
looked just like the rest of the Ton 
shoulder. 

The sad part of this story is that 
missed seeing the little turtles push up 
the light of day. It was mid-June 
Mrs. Turtle stored her eggs away, 
had learned, from looking up some turth 
information, that it takes from two to thre 
months for the eggs to hatch, depending 
on the temperature. Since she had placed 
them in an unshaded spot on the side of 
a hill, | imagine they came out some time 
in August. At any rate they had not 
hatched when I left home the last week of 
July, and when I returned on October 1, 
there was nothing but a hole there. I ex 
plored it, but found no unhatched eggs, as 
is sometimes the case in birds’ nests. 

C. A. H., ConNnectTIcurT. 


That is a very absorbing story. Tas any- L 
one ever seen the sequel? i 
There are exciting things to see in the i 
natural world, if we take the trouble to 
get interested in them. Watching a pair i 
of robins feed their brood, watching 4 : 
Cecropia moth emerge from the chrysalis, 
watching a snake shed its skin—all these i 
are rewarding events; but the most en 
chanting thing in all nature that I have i 
seen is a family of baby rabbits at play in | 
the woods. They form a circle and play 
leap-rabbit, and it is so lovely to see that i 
it almost breaks your heart with its utter I 
charm. 
But I’ve never read a better description i 
of turtle nesting than that provided by 
C. A. H. above. Can anyone match it? 1 
Sincerely yours, i 
Mo.Liy MATHER. 
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Ready now... the new MEARS 


AUROPHONE 


MODEL 107 


Here is the smallest, lightest, thinnest vacuum 
tube hearing aid we have ever seen . . . produced 
by the oldest organization in America specializ- 
ing exclusively in scientific hearing-aid for the 
deafened. A few dealer franchises are still 
available . . . with protected territory. 


MEARS RADIO-HEARING DEVICE CORPORATION 


Founded 1904 « One West 34th Street « New York, N. Y. 


- 
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NITCHIE SCHOOL OF LIP READING 


Mary Pauline Ralli, Director 
Kathryn Alling Ordman, Associate 
Private Lessons—Practice Classes—Normal Course. 
Summer Session, July 5-August 18 


*342 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
*Near 43rd Street. 





FRANCES HARROD DOWNES 
TEACHER OF LIP READING 


Now Teaching at Army Medical Center 
Hoff General Hospital 


SANTA BARBARA, CALIF, 





A V K SCHOOL OF SPEECH READING 


Life Situation Motion Pictures—Correspondence Course 


LUCELIA M. MOORE 
462 No. Oakhurst Drive, Beverly Hills, Calif. 
Summer Courses at University of Southern California 
Supervision, Dr. B. V. Morkovin, Univ. Southern Calif. 





WANT ADS 


WANTED: Tutor for nine-year-old boy who has suc- 
cessfully attended a school for the deaf three years. 
Salary adjusted so teacher may live outside the home. 


Must be experienced teacher of speech. Address Box 
68, The Volta Bureau. 





WANTED: Teacher for fall-winter, 1944-45. Must be 
expert and oral. Little girl, aged five, has been in 
school year and a half. Excellent schoolroom facili- 
ties in home. Private room and bath for teacher. Teach- 
er to supervise work and play periods during day. Ap- 
proximately 42-hour week. No household duties. Top 
salary for right person. Small town, accessible to New 
York and Philadelphia. Address Box 7, The Volta 


Bureau. 





WANTED: Experienced oral teacher to take charge of 
classes for deaf and hard of hearing children in small 
day school. Good salary and permanent position to 
right person. Address E. E. Fell, Superintendent of 
Schools, Holland, Michigan. 





WANTED: An elementary teacher for the deaf in Cali- 
fornia State Institution for mental defectives. Must 
meet the requirements for special teaching credentials 
for the deaf and be able to communicate by manual 
means. Beginning salary $150 per month (plus war 
time increase of $25). Institution located in rural 
district fifty miles north of Francisco. Maintenance 
may be obtained in the Institution at the rate of $35 
per month. Civil Service examination to be passed be- 
fore expiration of six months’ service. If interested, 
write Dr. F. O. Butler, Sonoma State Home, Eldridge, 
California. 





WANTED: Trained oral teachers for primary depart- 
ment. Good salary, pl t envir t State 
School for the Deaf, Vancouver, Washington. 








WANTED: Used copies of Advanced Lessons in Lip 
Reading by Elizabeth Helm Nitchie, which is out of 
print. When writing, please state acceptable price. Ad- 
dress: Mrs. E. B. Nitchie, Deshon General Hospital, 
Butler, Pa. 





WANTED: Man as supervising teacher of upper and 
vocational .school. Also Nursery School teacher. Cen- 
tral New York School for the Deaf, Rome, New York. 





‘engraved with his name. She gazed at it with awe, 
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Specialist: Speaking about navel oranges, anj 
the universal tendency to spell it naval, a lad 
met a naval surgeon in full uniform at a recep 
tion, and exclaimed, 

“Why, I didn’t know you were in the Army, | 
thought you were a doctor.” 

“IT am a doctor,” he assured her. “I’m a nayal 
surgeon.” 

She looked a bit taken aback. “My goodness!” 
she said finally, “How you doctors specialize!” 


Enemies: A lady was being shown the sights 
of old Alexandria, Virginia, and in the course of 
the tour was taken to Christ Church, where 
George Washington’s pew still bears a silver plate 


and was then shown the pew on the other side of 
the aisle where Robert E. Lee had worshipped. 

“Lee?” she said, bewildered. “Did they go to 
the same church? I thought they fought on op 
posite sides.” 


Tribute.—One of the veteran reporters on a 
city newspaper died. He had for many years 
served at fire headquarters. The men of the fire 
department decided that they must send a floral 
tribute to the funeral. They collected a fund and 
turned it over to a local florist with instructions 
to fix up some appropriate design. He made up 
a gigantic fire badge of flowers. But when the 
delegation attended the funeral they found that 
the florist had carried his design a little too far 
in the interest of fidelity. Across the badge in 
large red letters was the legend: Admit Within 
Fire Lines. 


The Secret.—The newspaper reporter wanted 
to know how the old gentleman had been able 
to live to the ripe age of 96. “Well,” said the 
latter, “I never smoked, drank. or over-ate. I was 
in bed by 10 each night, and up at 6 the next 
morning.” The reporter looked doubtful. “But 
I had an uncle who did all that,” he protested, 
“and he died at 62.” This offered no problem at 
all to the old gentleman. “Your uncle didn't 
keep it up long enough,” he said, calmly. 


Even If You Hear It, It Doesn’t Mean 
Anything.—An English soldier was stationed at 
Plymouth. One evening he met a girl who lived 
there and immediately began to try to impress 
her with his background of experience. “In Lon 
don,” he said, “you could shout—then walk across 
the bridge and buy the Echo.” He smiled to him 
self, as he really meant the Echo newspaper. But 
the girl wasn’t so dull herself. “That’s nothing, 
she sniffed. “Here in Plymouth we can stand on 
Plymouth Bridge and shout; and then go across 
to the other side and see the Sound!” 














